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America has hailed this fountain enews 


pen desk-set with acclaim 


It is not an ink-stand. It is a convenient and beau- 
tiful receptacle for our taperin3, “Lifetime fountain 
pens. The ink is in the pen itself. And since the 
nib rests in a vacuum, it 1s ever ready for instant 
action. A new kind of desk-set for the home or 


office! Undoubtedly it is the sreatest improve- ie 
ment that has ever been made in writing, instru- N &: 
ments. And that is the reason why we can hardly \ 
supply the American demand. Made in singles and G: 
doubles, with Radite Lifetime pens complete— pens we 
. which cost nothing, for repair, since they are guar- Ne 


anteed for a lifetime. If your stationer, jeweler 
or druggist hasn’t them write directly to us, and 
we will arrange to supply them through the dealer. 


Prices, including long pens, from $10 to $30 


At better dealers everywhere 
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Subscription Rates: single copies, 20 cents. 
Yearly subscriptions payable in advance, $4.00 
for twenty-six issues, anywhere in the United 
States or its possessions or in Mexico. In 
Canada, $4.25 and $4.50 in foreign countries. 
Six months’ subscription, $2.00, for thirteen 
issues. No two-year or clubbing rates. 


Bound Volumes: There are thirteen issues 
to a SALES MANAGEMENT volume, beginning 
with the first issue of January, and the first 
issue of July. These volumes, bound in buck- 


ram, may be ordered for delivery at the con- | 


clusion of the volume. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


Back Bound Volumes: Bound editions of 
Volume VI, containing the issues of July to 
December, 1924, and Volume V, containing the 
issues of October, 1923, to June, 1924, may be 
obtained from the office of publication, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. Price, $6.00, 
postpaid. 


_ Renewals: Subscriptions to SALES MANAGE- 

MENT are dropped promptly when they expire. 
Readers desiring to keep their files complete 
should renew their subscription upon finding 
expiration notice in their copy. 
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Many Advertisers 
Consider the Clas- 
sified Columns the 
Surest Index to the 
Pulling Power of a 
Publication— 


During the year 1925 
the World-Herald pub- 
lished 415,758 want ads, 
against 126,728 in the 
other two papers com- 
bined! 


The remarkable lead of 
the World-Herald in 
classified advertising is 
ample proof of the re- 
sponsiveness of its read- 
ers to the advertising 
columns. 


Announcement has been made of the ap- 
pointment of RALPH H. ARONSON as general 
manager of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
New York. Mr. Aronson was vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of V. Vivadou, Inc., 
and previous to that assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company. 


Harvey E. GOLDEN has been appointed 
New York branch manager and export 
manager of the A. J, Lindemann & Hover- 
son Company and the Alcazar Range and 
Heater Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Golden was formerly manager of 
Edward Miller and Company, Meriden, 
Connecticut, and later assistant general 
export manager of the General Fireproof- 
ing Company, New York City and 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Courtesy The Pullman Company. 


CHRISTOPHER L, BILLMAN, who has been 
vice president of the Massachusetts Plate 
Glass Insurance Company, Boston, was re- 
cently elected president, succeeding the late 
JoHN BUCHANAN, 


Among the changes in the official per- 
sonnel of Brewster and Company, the auto- 
mobile body building concern, control of 
which was recently acquired by Rolls-Royce 
of America, Inc., was that of W. E. Hosac, 
vice president of Rolls-Royce, who also 
becomes vice president of Brewster and 
Company in charge of sales. 


A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR has resigned from 
the Hearst organization to become asso- 
ciated with Success Magazine Corporation, 
as vice president. For the past five years, 
until the latter part of 1925, Mr. Hammes- 


You, too, can cover the Followi hi eit . fahr was ceneral manager of Cosmopoli- she 
O ha field th hl _ Following his acquisition of controlling tan, and recently was engaged in working 
mana ‘ € t orougniy interest in the Toledo Scale Company, on Town & Country, International Studio pro 
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% elected president of the company, and has ‘*€4rst organization he was vice preside ) sou 
rie World Herald. The assumed active direction. O. C. Reeves, @nd general manager of P. F. Collier and ; 
ally circulation of the general factory superintendent since 1905, 50. » 
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in Omaha! The Campbell-Ewald Company an- John §, King Company, Cleveland, adver- D tric 
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the executive staff at the Detroit offices of Bs 
January the organization. Mr. Neebe was at one GeorcE F, NOLAN, who for the past sev- 3 lin 
time vice president of Dorrance, Sullivan eral months has been conducting an adver- cat 
Dail Sun and Company, and has held various execu- tising and publicity service of his own, has Soon 
Ci 55 254 52 day tive positions in advertising agencies, in- joined the New York office of the United 3 io 
ity ; 5266 cluding Lord & Thomas, Chicago; Charles States Advertising Corporation, Toledo, [7 !° 
Suburban 14,267 14,646 Daniel Frey, Chicago, and C. C. Win- Ohio. Mr. Nolan was at one time adver- J wh 
C ningham, Detroit. tising manager for the United States Lines > ou 
ountry 38,944 43,493 and previously had been associated with F 
The Dartnell Corporation, publisher of $. W. Straus and Company as assistant a 
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of JoHN L. Scort to its editorial staff. For __ » na 
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A Quarter Century of Modest Growth, Then 


We Increase Sales 
$1,500,000 in a Single Year 


By H. T. Rollins, President, and Charles P. Pulliam, Sales Manager, 
Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, Iowa 


pany was established, until 

1922, every year except two, 
showed an increase in sales and 
profits. Our company grew stead- 
ily and gradually, operating on a 
sound and conservative basis. 

At the beginning of 1922 we 
employed thirty-five salesmen, 
most of whom spent all of their 
time calling on merchants in small 
towns, cities and the rural dis- 
tricts. We were satisfied with a 
large number of small orders. Our 
line was comprehensive, and be- 
cause of a strict policy of selling 
only to retail merchants, we en- 
joyed the good will of our trade, 
which stuck to us year in and year 
out. 


Posey 1894, when our com- 


Until this time we had never 
made any attempts to identify our 
name with the public. Other than 
occasional announcements in the 
business papers reaching our trade, 
we had never done any advertising. 
The business was built solely on 
the merit of the merchandise and 
the personality and ability of our 
salesmen. 

In 1922 we began to take stock 
of our resources, our manufactur- 
ing facilities, and the opportunities 
Which existed for a more rapid 
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expansion of sales. We did not 
want to make one false move; we 
knew the dangers of over-expan- 
sion and had no desire to add any 
business whatever if that business 
would not constitute a permanent 
and profitable addition to our 
volume. 


After a careful analysis of the 
situation we decided to accelerate 
sales more rapidly than ever 
before. 


The first thing we did was to 
better our product by various im- 
provements in the manufacturing 
processes. For several years we 
had been building a more efficient 
operating organization in the fac- 
tory. We had gradually obtained 
a higher class of help, inaugurated 
improved inspection methods, low- 
ered the cost of production. We 
felt that our line was the equal of 
any line of hosiery on the market 
in quality. We knew that our 
prices were reasonable. 


With the manufacturing end of 
the business in good condition we 
then turned to the distribution de- 
partments. We began to analyze 
sales opportunities. We found 
that nearly all of our salesmen 
were working their _ territories 


almost as their fancy dictated. 
Paid on a* commission basis, 
they had grown accustomed to 
working with little supervision, 
and without any great amount of 
careful planning and study. Many 
of them had been with us a long 
time and had enough established 
business in small towns to satisfy 
their needs. 

Because we had never urged our 
men to work their territories in- 
tensively they had never felt the 
need of fighting for business, or of 
developing their territories thor- 
oughly. 

Careful study of the territories 
we were working showed that 
much greater possibilities existed 
in nearly every salesman’s district. 
In some of the eastern states we 
had practically no business at: all. 


We determined to develop sales 
along two lines—to obtain a 
greater volume of business from 
established accounts, and to add 
many new accounts. 

One of the first steps was to 
start advertising. Our distribution 
was wide enough to enable us to 
use national magazines. This gave 
our salesmen something new to 
talk about, and injected new life 
into each man’s sales work. 
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Such advertising and sales cooperation on the part of Rollins customers is the result of the new sales policies 
described in this article. Some of the largest retail stores in the country have established Rollins departments. 


Our first year in national adver- 
tising we made a substantial ap- 
propriation, about half of which 
was spent in magazines and half 
for merchandising the advertising, 
and in providing sales 


Instead of being content to take 
the small orders we urged each 
man to sell the big stores, and to 
work every town in his territory. 
We agreed from the start, to take 


no territory away from any sales- 
man so long as he could or would 
work it properly.. We have ad- 
hered rigidly to this promise, al- 
though we now have approxi- 
mately twice as many 


helps, display material, 
and operating expenses 600 


salesmen as we had in 


for a sales and advertising 


Sales '‘Increase(i in Dollars) 


promotion department. 


When our advertising me | 


started our sales depart- 500 


t Wear 1915 = = 100%) + 
= Variation i in price per Dozen 


1922. 
/ An example of what we 
f have done in developing 
/ sales intensively is found 


in an experience we had 


Lo of Typical Style since 1915 


ment sent a message to Growth ‘of Hosiery Industr in some middle western 
all salesmen, announcing in U.5.A.Basis=%Sales in Dollars) territories. About two 
our plans for “tightening / years ago a likely looking 
up” our sales methods. — candidate for a sales posi- 
“The day of passive so- § tion appeared at our 
licitation is past,” was the = offices. At the time we 
gist of this message. We © | ‘ had no vacancies on our 
pointed out to our men °° me) sales force, but this man 
that, each territory must ly ; seemed just the type we 
produce more business— rays wanted so we decided to 
that we intended to close i/ a make a place for him. 

. : . 200 | fi " 
up the gaps in distribu- He Checking over territor- 
tion, and to sell the big- : ey ies we found a district in 
gest stores—or rather the / ae the middle west, all of 
best stores—in every ter- _— / *| it within a night’s ride of 
ritory. pe ate our plant, where there 

LT = -T 
The sales increase of the Rol- ee = - . whole and the variation in 
lins Hosiery Company is ol beet a price per dozen of pio 
shown charted here in com- styles. The vertical coordl- 
parison with the curves $s s $ $8 ee 2X 2 FF SF EZ ates represent percentages: 
which represent the growth - 2s ££ SF FF FF FSF Fs F Fs F FSF & the horizontal stand for 
of the hosiery industry as a Year years. 
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were sixteen cities which had 
been producing practically no busi- 
ness for us. These sixteen cities 
were located in the territories of 
several different salesmen. Their 
sales had always been satisfactory, 
and under our old plan of operat- 
ing we had never urged them to 
establish accounts in these towns. 


The new salesman was assigned 
to these sixteen towns. After a 
thorough training he was instruc- 
ted to obtain the best accounts 
available in these towns. He was 
told that his future with us de- 
pended on his ability to develop a 
profitable volume of business from 
this limited territory. 

During his first year in these 
sixteen towns he sold more than 
any other one salesman in the sev- 
eral territories where these towns 
are located. Of course, he did not 
make all of these sales personally. 
Mail orders accounted for a fair 
share of the total, but all of the 
business came from accounts he 
established. Remembering that 
this business was obtained from 
towns that previously had been 


practically overlooked, it will be 
seen how it has paid us to carry 
on this intensive cultivation of 
sales opportunities. 


In six towns in Texas we tried 
the same plan. Six of the largest 
towns in the state had never been 
thoroughly worked by our Texas 
men. We sent a salesman to Texas 
and confined him to these six 
towns. He started late in the sea- 
son, yet the volume of his business 
the first season nearly equaled the 
amount of business obtained from 
any other one of our Texas terri- 
tories. 

In New York state in 1922 we 
had 198 accounts. At the end of 
1925 we had more than 600 ac- 
counts in that state. When we 
began this intensive cultivation of 
sales opportunities we outlined our 
plans to our sales organization in 
their annual convention. One of 
the methods we used to visualize 
the opportunities was to prepare a 
huge map of the United States. In 
each state we printed the total 
number of hosiery dealers in one 
color; in a contrasting color we 


printed the number of Rollins ac- 
counts, and under these figures the 
percentage of Rollins accounts to 
the total. 


Each salesman was given a 
quota, based, not so much on what 
he had been selling, as upon the 
possibilities in his territory. In- 
stead of permitting our men to 
make “seasonal” trips over their 
territories we now require the men 
to travel constantly. The day of 
“seasonal” selling is past, just as 
passive solicitation has been re- 
placed by constructive merchandis- 
ing and aggressive selling. 

One of the plans we have suc- 
cessfully used is the selling of 
“Rollins Departments.” Without 
exception, when we began to ap- 
proach the larger dealers all of 
them told us they had plenty of 
hosiery. To which we have taught 
our men to reply, “Yes, but you 
have no Rollins Hosiery.” With 
this statement our men then start 
in to sell, not an order of hosiery, 
but as our Mr, Pulliam is fond of 
putting it, “to sell a hosiery mill.” 


then, 


better than for January, 1925. 


The Men on the Cover 


ACING the camera on the cover of 
Sales Management this week is Mr. 
Harry T. Rollins, president of the Rol- 
lins Hosiery Mills of Des Moines. 


Across the desk from him is Charles 
P. Pulliam, sales manager of the com- 
pany. The camera man came in just in 
time to catch Mr. Pulliam showing Mr. 
Rollins the sales records for January, 1926—which are more than 40 per cent 
No wonder Mr. Pulliam is smiling! 


The Rollins Hosiery Mills are the largest west of the Mississippi. 
Founded in 1894 by Henry M. Rollins as the Des Moines Hosiery Mills, the 
business has enjoyed a steady advancement for thirty-two years. In 1922 when 7 
the company started advertising, the name of the company was changed from 
the Des Moines Hosiery Mills to the Rollins Hosiery Mills. 


H. T. Rollins came into the business in 1905 after graduating from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Improvements in manufacturing, and 
pleasant working conditions for his employees are his business hobbies. His 
mills are scrupulously clean, notably light and airy. 


the merchandising departments of several outstanding institutions. 


| 
Starting as a salesman, Mr. Charles P. Pulliam has been connected with 
He came 
to Rollins in 1922 and has been in active charge of the sales department since | 
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EGINNING with the article on the facing page, “Sales Management” 
offers what the editors consider to be one of the most colorful and 
“constructive series of articles we have ever printed on the subject of 
domestic and export advertising policies. 


Written out of the experience of the Pepsodent Company of Chicago, they 
are authoritative discussions of some of the methods which won between 
95 and 100 per cent distribution among retail outlets in the United States, 
and projected the Pepsodent trade mark into sixty foreign countries, within 


seven years’ time. 


The article in this issue which runs under the signature of Harlow P. Rob- 
erts, advertising manager of the company, covers the planning and control 
of the company’s domestic sales policy. “How We Survey a Foreign Sales 
Field” is the title of the article in the March 6 issue, by W. E. Hausheer, 
manager of foreign sales. The final article in the series, “Why Sixty Nations 
Clip Pepsodent Coupons,” will appear March 20. 


We call it institutional selling. 
We have been so successful at it 
that we have convinced some of 
the largest stores in the country 
that it is profitable to establish 
“Rollins Departments,” separate 
from the regular hosiery sections. 
One of the largest orders we have 
sold was obtained in this manner— 


by selling “Rollins,” more than just . 


an order of hosiery. We have 
sought to establish the idea that a 
buying connection with the right 
source of supply is a decided asset 
to any store, and in doing this we 
have sold “Rollins” as an institu- 
tion, as a reputation and a name, 
rather than as a mere producer of 
hosiery. 


One Halo Order 


It was this type of selling that 
enabled Mr. Pulliam to sell 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, of 
St. Louis, what was, so far as we 
know, the largest single shipment 
of hosiery ever sold to a retailer. 
This order totaled more than 
$60,000, and was further increased 
by additional shipments to the 
Denver Dry Goods, and the Z. L. 
White Company, associate stores 
in Denver and Columbus, Ohio. 

The sale to Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney called for 42,000 
pairs of silk hosiery in one ship- 
ment. We laid out the adver- 
tising, planned the sale and helped 
hold store meetings to assist the 
salespeople in selling our hosiery. 


Our plans were so thoroughly put 
into action by the store organiza- 
tion that nearly one-fourth of the 
entire shipment of 42,000 pairs was 
sold at the end of the first eight 
hours of selling. 


How Retailers Cooperate 


When our line was introduced 
in the Jones Store Company at 
Kansas City they advertised the 
“Rollins Runstop Department.” 
Full page advertisements an- 
nounced the sale of “12,000 Pairs 
of Famous Rollins Runstop Hosi- 
ery.” During the sale every em- 
ployee of the store wore a ribbon 
badge carrying the wording, “Spe- 
cial Rollins Runstop Hosiery 
Week, Ask Me.” Ten canvassers 
were sent out to show samples of 
the hosiery, and every home was 
circularized with a large broadside. 

Twenty thousand special post- 
cards were sent to charge account 
customers, and 100,000 circulars to 
all names on the store’s list of club 
plan buyers. Salespeople in every 
department passed out “courtesy 
cards” announcing the hosiery 
event. 

The Block & Kuhl Company, 
Peoria’s largest department store, 
recently took on our line, and in- 
troduced it to their customers with 
a special selling event, featuring 
more than 4,000 pairs of Rollins 
Hosiery, in very much the same 
manner as employed by the Jones 
Store in Kansas City. 


Similar events have been staged 
by many stores in all parts of the 
country. One of the reasons be- 
hind this great activity, and our 
ability to interest these big stores 
in throwing extra effort behind our 
line, is a feature which was added 
to our line—Rollins Runstop, a 
special knitted reinforcement at 
the knee which stops garter runs. 
While this improvement has 
greatly accelerated sales, the im- 
provements in our selling methods 
have been equally responsible for 
increasing our business. 


The Sales Promotion Plan 


It will be seen that we have 
done nothing which could not be 
done by nearly any other manufac- 
turer selling through the same 
channels. We have never claimed 
that our product is better, or is 
sold for less than the products of 
every other reliable hosiery manu- 
facturer. We are, however, confi- 
dent there is no better hosiery than 
Rollins—but we have shown our 
customers how to merchandise it. 
We have inspired our salesmen to 
look forward to bigger achieve- 
ments—to stop only when their 
territories are saturated with ag- 
gressive merchants pushing our 
line. In the past many of them 
stopped when they had earned 
enough to satisfy their current 
needs. 


In addition to our national .ad- 
vertising we started in 1922 to 


(Continued on page 296) 
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What we have learned from 


Seven Years of 
Keyed Advertising 


As told to A. R. Hahn 


By Harlow P. Roberts 


Advertising Manager, The Pepsodent Company, Chicago 


UR business is built almost 
() exclusively on consumer 

demand. Through a broad- 
scale, year-in-and-year-out adver- 
tising program, our product has 
literally forced itself into 95 to 100 
per cent retail distribution. More 
than three-fourths of our selling 
costs go for advertising, and our 
annual appropriation ranks among 
the score highest in the country. 

Nine years ago, Pepsodent was 
being made in one small room and 
peddled about in half dozen lots to 
individual druggists. Today it is 
sold in sixty-two countries. 

In seven years our advertising 
appropriation has multiplied itself 
by ten. These figures may sound 
fantastic when it is considered that 
the Pepsodent Company employs 
very few salesmen, and did not em- 
ploy any at the start. I doubt if 
half of our retail distributors have 
ever seen a representative of the 
Pepsodent Company. 

However, our growth, phenom- 
enal as it may sound, has not been 
in any sense accidental, nor has it 
been any peculiar Al- 
laddin’s lamp story of 
a distribution that 
sprang up over night at 
the wave of a hand. 

We can attribute our 
success as advertisers 
to the fact that every 
step in the expenditure 
of money for advertis- 
ing purposes has been 


ys 
< 


One of Mr. Robert’s hobbies is making statistics 
; With a column or two of data 
supplied by the girl who opens the company’s 
mail, and the help of an engineer’s slide rule, 
Which is one of his hard-working servants. Mr. 

berts can tell you almost anything you want 
to know about America’s tooth-brushing public. 


“talk turkey.” 


a sure-footed one. We are firm be- 
lievers that there is no greater folly 
than the careless appropriating and 
blind spending of money for the 
purpose of filling white space with 
pictures and type. 

When I say that each step has 
been a_ sure-footed 


one, I mean that 
every advertising 


plan ever used by 
our company was 
given a_ thorough 
try-out on a small 
scale before it was 
made a part of our 
national advertising 
program. We are 
constantly running 
test campaigns of 
one kind or another 
to determine just the 
type of appeal, the 
kind of copy, the 
size of space, which 
will be the most ef- 
fective for a given 


purpose. 


Every advertisement for Pepso- 
dent carries a keyed coupon. There 
is no exception to this whatsoever. 
While we do not believe that in 
itself the number and cost of in- 
quiries is by any means a perfect 

(Continued on page 300) 
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Does [t - 
Pay 


Some of the Men who Contribute 
to This Article: 


W. W. Morse, Vice President 
Eastern Casualty Insurance Company 


C. L. Bradt, Sales Manager 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


W. M. Pratt, President 
Goodell-Pratt Company 


G. S. Blome, Vice President 
Baltimore Enamel and Novelty Company 


F. B. Garrison, General Sales Manager 
A. J. Tower Company 


G. A. Moore, General Manager 
Detroit Range Boiler & Steel Barrel Company 


O. Coppock, Sales Manager 
Standard Motor Truck Company 


to Use 


Train Dispatcher Tactics In 


the largest corporations in 

the country employed an ex- 
train dispatcher, and gave him 
carte blanche in preparing an iron- 
clad route list for more than 1,200 
salesmen. 

This man’s office soon looked 
like a travel bureau. Bookcases 
were lined with railroad schedules, 
time tables and travel guides. The 
walls were covered with railroad 
maps. 

After several months, during 
which time his department ex- 
panded until a number of railroad 
men were employed, this traffic 
manager worked out a very elabo- 
rate route sheet for every sales- 
man, based upon a careful study 
of every territory. 


Pay ite years ago one of 


When the route sheets were 
sent to the salesmen, they were 
accompanied by instructions that 
each territory must be worked 
exactly as laid out by the man in 
the New York office. No devia- 
tion was to be permitted, except 
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after obtaining permission from 
the traffic manager. 

In a few months the salesmen 
were entangled in a snarl of red 
tape rivaled only by that of the 
War Department. The plan was 
a total failure, and was soon dis- 
continued. 

Today this company has gone to 
the opposite extreme in permit- 
ting salesmen to route themselves 
according to their own hens and 
fences, so long as every town in 
the territory is worked a certain 
number of times each year. 

Regardless of this unfortunate 
experience, a great many concerns 
have been very successful in rout- 
ing salesmen from the home office. 

Sixty-four returns from a ques- 
tionnaire recently mailed to a 
number of leading employers of 
salesmen indicate that approxi- 
mately one-half of these firms 
have been successful in routing 
salesmen from headquarters. 
Based on actual experience, they 
claim that considerable time and 
expense are saved, that territories 


are worked more systematically, 
and that business has been in- 
creased by taking the matter of 
itineraries out of the salesmen’s 
hands. Approximately one-fourth 
of these concerns are opposed to 
routing salesmen from the home 
office, and approximately one- 
fourth use various plans in which 
the salesmen are given consider- 
able leeway in changing tentative 
route lists which are prepared at 
the home office. 

A goodly number of the firms 
who have tried both plans are 
enthusiastic concerning the bene- 
fits derived from routing salesmen 
from headquarfers. The general 
attitude of the sales managers who 
prefer to lay out their salesmen’s 
routes is effectively summed up by 
H. Troutwine, sales promotion 
manager of the Kelvinator Cor- 
poration, who says: 

“We think that salesmen should 
not be allowed to route them- 
selves. Our experience is such 
that even among good men there 
is a very decided tendency to 
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Chalk up the routes of your salesmen on a map, and you 


will often find a maze of criss-cross lines doubling 


back and forth. 


Routing Salesmen? 


waste time as well as to pass up 
the weak points or the points in 
which they have particular diffi- 
culty. We cannot help thinking 
that any organization that has 
salesmen who can route them- 
selves, and get the full efficiency 
of their territories, have a bunch 
of near executives they had better 
hang on to. 

“With daily reports and the 
other regular work of the sales- 
man traveling a territory, we be- 
lieve it will be more or less impos- 
sible for him to take the necessary 
time to route himself properly. 
Furthermore, he cannot have his 
hand on the pulse of the trade in 
the territory as well as the depart- 
ments at the factory that are de- 
signed for that purpose. 

“We found that the salesmen 
should be routed from the office.” 

Frank B. Amos, of George Har- 
tison Phelps, Inc., Detroit, is an- 
other ardent advocate of preparing 
salesmen’s routes in advance as far 
as possible. He says: 
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Is there a way to stop this waste? 


“My experience with four large 
organizations over a _ period of 
twenty years convinces me that 
not one out of ten salesmen in 
domestic territory possesses the 
necessary judgment to route him- 
self without direction from his 
superior. 

“Tf a salesman is placed in defi- 
nite charge of a territory and is 
responsible for the sales results 
from that territory, he should be 
requested to submit in advance an 
itinerary, to be approved or ad- 
justed by the sales manager, and 
he should be given sufficient 
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leeway to change that itinerary 
when, in his opinion, emergencies 
justify it. 

“Salesmen who are in charge of 
foreign territory located long dis- 
tances from the factory should be 
given considerable leeway in ar- 
ranging their routes, and _ they 
should be of sufficient caliber so 
that their judgment would be 
regarded sufficient to place this 
much confidence in them. Even in 
such cases, however, the sales 
manager at headquarters should 
keep a close check on his itinerary 
and alter it when his judgment so 
dictated, 

“IT do not believe a sales man- 
ager who has no personal knowl- 
edge of foreign territory or does 
not have on his immediate staff 
someone who has covered the ter- 
ritory and whose judgment is 
sound, should arbitrarily attempt 
to route the salesman operating 
outside of the United States or 
contiguous territory. In such 
cases, the salesman should first 
submit an itinerary as suggested 
above. 


Plan Should Be Flexible 


“In my years of travel, it has 
always been my practice to map 
out an itinerary, discuss it with 
my superior and then make such 
adjustments as I found necessary 
when I got into the territory, tele- 
graphing or cabling my manager 
in all instances where the itinerary 
had to be changed and accepting 
any instructions received from 
headquarters.” 

Quite a number of sales man- 
agers frankly agree that routing 
salesmen from the home office is 
the best plan, but willingly permit 
salesmen to make certain changes 
in routes to take advantage of 
sudden emergencies. Carl L. Bradt, 
merchandise sales manager of the 
Detroit Steel Products Company, 
has worked out an effective plan 
which permits the salesman to use 
his own judgment in emergencies, 
but at the same time insures a sys- 
tematic working of each territory. 
In describing his plan, Mr. Bradt 
says: 

“After about four or five years’ 
experience, we have evolved the 
following scheme, which takes care 
of two problems at once: First— 
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it sets up the amount of time we 
think the salesman should spend 
in each locality, depending upon 
its importance, sales possibility 
and sales volume, and it also gives 
him a specific schedule of work 
which he is to adhere to, in the 
main; but if he is called off to 
some other locality for some spe- 
cific reason, he immediately gets 
back to the place he left to carry 
on the program, as outlined. 


“Take, for instance, we have a 
man covering the so-called Chicago 
territory, which is the northern 
half of Illinois and two or three of 
the border cities in Iowa. His 
work schedule is listed as follows: 
Chicago and suburbs, Rockford 
and vicinity, Davenport and vicin- 
ity, Peoria and vicinity, Springfield 
and vicinity, Decatur and vicinity, 
Champaign and Danville, and fin- 
ally the so-called border cities near 
Chicago, such as Kankakee, Joliet, 
Aurora, Elgin and Waukegan. 


“Chicago and suburbs are im- 
portant markets, and the routing 
schedule works about as follows: 
Chicago, one week; Rockford, one 
week; Davenport, one week; and 
then back to Chicago two weeks; 
then a period of two weeks cover- 
ing Peoria, Springfield, Decatur, 
Champaign and Danville, and then 
back to Chicago for a week to 
cover the so-called border cities of 
Chicago; then Chicago itselfi—then 
repeat this program. 


The Detroit Steel Plan 


“We find that this program in- 
sures a fairly regular coverage of 
the territory and regular calls on 
the dealers and their customers, 
but is divided up so that the im- 
portant market is given the major 
portion of the time and, at no time 
during the year, is the major mar- 
ket left for too long a period. 

“We have never felt it advisable 
to set specific dates, such as the 
first week of January in Chicago, 
the second week in Rockford, the 
third week in Davenport, etc., as 
a sales convention at the home 
office, or some special call or re- 
quirement somewhere else may in- 
terfere; but if the salesman starts 
out in Chicago and does his week’s 
work, then he goes to Rockford 
and, after he has been there a 
couple of days, finds he has to 


call—after 
that call has been ‘satisfied, he 
returns to Rockford to pick up 
where he left off. 


cover an emergency 


“Another thing that has devel- 
oped with this scheme is that the 
dealers more or less expect a reg- 
ular call and, unless it is a real 
emergency, they just hold what- 
ever they have until the salesman 
arrives, as they know that he will 
be along in a reasonably short 
time. 

“Jumping from one locality to 
another is expensive, and unless 
some route schedule of this char- 
acter is worked up for the sales- 
man, we believe that he will have 
a tendency to jump, rather pro- 
miscuously, piling up more or less 
useless expense. With a plan such 
as we have, itegives the salesman 
enough leeway so that he can 
render the kind of service we want 
to give our dealers and that the 
dealers expect. 


Other Advantages of a Plan 


“We keep a report record of | 


daily calls at the home office and 
in that way can see that our main 
plan is being followed out and that 
no particular locality is being neg- 
lected, and corrective measures 
can be taken, if the salesman gets 
off the track.” 

William M. Pratt, president, 
Goodell-Pratt Company, feels that 
only salesmen of long experience 
should be permitted to route them- 
selves. He points out that only 
exceptional salesmen should be 
allowed to come and go in terri- 
tories as they see fit. Mr. Pratt’s 
experience is summed up as 
follows : 

“It does not seem to us that this 
topic can be handled in a general 
way, except to state emphatically 
that they should not be allowed to 
route themselves. There are, how- 
ever, undoubtedly many specific 
cases where the wide experience 
of a representative should make 
him eminently fit for the task of 
routing himself, particularly where 
the territory was very small or 
where long years of experience had 
given him a wide personal and 
close business acquaintance. But 
these cases are so few and far be- 
tween that they seem to us only 


(Continued on page 296) 
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The Temptation of a Big Bonus 


Why One Salesman Threw Up the Sponge Because 
He Couldn’t Tell the Truth and Earn His Bonus 


By a New York Salesman 


P to about ten days ago I 
U was a retail salesman for the 

American Tobacco Com- 
pany. I quit the job because of 
their “extra pay plan.” It puts a 
premium on fudged up reports, 
and penalizes the man who “won’t 
play the game.” 


I'll gamble that a very large per- 
centage of the reports the company 
gets, covering any work period of 
six weeks, are faked more or less, 
probably more. And as a result, 
the statistics that the company 
relies upon to show exactly where 
and how its various brands are sell- 
ing are independable. The com- 
pany relies on these figures in set- 
ting the tasks for the salesmen, so 
the salesman’s job gets more im- 
possible all the time. This leads 
to another set of “trick” reports, 
worse than before, and the vicious 
circle begins all over again. 

I have a hunch that there are 
a lot of other concerns in the same 
boat—making petty crooks out of 
their salesmen without knowing it, 
and relying upon a set of distribu- 
tion records that are mainly fiction 
instead of facts. It am telling the 
story from the salesman’s point of 
view with the idea that it may be 
helpful—not from any desire to 
find fault with my late employer. 


The “Extra Pay” Plan 


Perhaps you know how the 
“extra pay plan” works, but in case 
you don’t, I'll explain it briefly. 
The work for the year is laid out 
in periods of about six weeks each. 
During each period the retail sales- 
man gets a certain allotment of 
merchandise, and a certain allot- 
ment of dealers. That is, he must 
sell a certain quantity of merchan- 
dise, and he must distribute it 
among a certain number of dealers 
Within his territory. In addition, 
he must make a certain number of 
demonstrations to consumers, in or 
out of the retail stores; must in- 
Stall a certain minimum number of 
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window and counter displays, as 
well as place a certain minimum 
number of posters. If he performs 
the whole task allotted to him, he 
gets a bonus of $90—approxi- 
mately $15 a week. All the retail 
men are on straight salaries, and 
mine at the time I quit was $34 
a week, so you can see that $90 
for six weeks’ work is a big bonus 
—nearly 50 per cent as a matter of 
fact. 


Earning the Bonus 


As a general rule, we had three 
deals of merchandise to sell in 
each period. In the period from 
November 2 to December 12, for 
example, we were pushing special 
sales on Lucky Strike Cigarettes, 
Tuxedo Smoking Tobacco in com- 
bination with a Stanwix Pipe, and 
a special assortment of Melachrino 
Cigarettes. We had to sell the 
entire allotment of merchandise in 
all three deals in order to get any 
bonus at all. As for the allotment 
of dealers, the instructions were as 
follows: 

1. If the entire allotment of dealers for 


each deal are sold, the retail salesman 
will receive $90 bonus. 

2. If the entire allotments of the dealers 
are not sold, the $90 will be reduced in 
proportion to the lowest percentage of 
sales made in either Deals Numbers 1 or 3 
(entire allotment of Deal Number 2 must 
be sold). 

To illustrate: Suppose the retail sales- 
man receives the following allotments of 
retail dealers: 


Deal No. 1—250 retail dealers. 
Deal No. 2—100 retail dealers. 
Deal No. 3— 50 retail dealers. 
(1) If the retail salesman sells the en- 
tire number of dealers on each deal he 
receives $90 bonus. 


(2) If the retail salesman makes the 
following sales: 


Deal No. 1—200 retail dealers 80%. 
Deal No. 2—100 retail dealers 100%. 
Deal No. 3— 45 retail dealers 90%. 


He receives 80 per cent of $90, or $72. 
Deal No. 1. 
The retail salesman will not be credited 


with a sale in Deal No. 1 unless he ob- 
tains: 


1. A counter display. 
2. At least one poster on the deal on 
regular locations. 


Deal No. 2. 


The retail salesman will not receive 
credit for a sale in Deal No. 2 unless the 
display carton and contents are placed 
prominently on dealer’s show case. You 
will note that both allotments, dealers and 
merchandise, must be sold in order to par- 
ticipate in the bonus. This is because 
your allotment of merchandise is one car- 
ton per dealer. Therefore you must sell 
all dealers allotted in order to sell your 
merchandise. 


Deal No. 3. 


The retail salesman will not be credited 
with a sale in Deal No. 3 unless he ob- 
tains: 


1. A counter display. 
2. At least one poster on the deal on 
regular locations. 


If there are no window or poster loca- 
tions, as in some office buildings, hotels, 
etc., retail salesman will so note on daily 
report on line on which sale is entered. 


The retail salesman must place his pre- 
scribed allotment of window displays. 


If the retail salesman fails to hold his 
prescribed set demonstrations, because of 
sickness or other good reason, he will be 
penalized $5 for each day lost. 

On Saturdays, and occasionally 
on Friday, we were supposed to 
make our headquarters in some 
dealer’s store and sell to consumers 
who came into the store, or to 
those in the neighborhood. Those 
are the “set demonstrations” re- 
ferred to. 


The Fudged Report 


In order to get our bonus, in 
short, we had to show on our daily 
reports that we had not only dis- 
posed of the necessary quantities 
of merchandise, but that we had 
also sold our quota of dealers, and 
had attended to counter displays, 
posters and consumer demonstra- 
tions. The merchandise itself was 
easy enough to dispose of—some- 
where—but to sell it to the allot- 
ment of dealers was another prop- 
osition. Since we had to sell the 
entire quota of merchandise in 
order to get that house, you can 
bet that we did sell it—somewhere. 

(Continued on page 272) 
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of jobbers, in the grocery field 

at any rate, by their Missourian 
“show me” attitude toward new 
products, either underestimate the 
seriousness of chain store competi- 
tion or are content to pursue the 
traditional course of cutting off 
their noses to spite their faces. 


KE seems to me that the majority 


If the manufacturer goes out and 
gathers together a sheaf of orders 
with which to awe the jobber, 
waving them impressively before 
his eyes, he is usually successful 
in inducing the jobber to put 
enough of the line in stock to fill 
the initial orders—although I have 
known of cases where the jobber, 
whether intentionally or carelessly 
I can’t say, has “mislaid” orders 
given him by a manufacturer for 
several weeks after he had received 
his shipments, and even then has 
not recovered them until reminded 
by the manufacturer. 

Unless he can supply the jobber 
with enough actual orders from 
dealers to assure him a nice profit 
without any effort, or can point 
with pride to an extremely large 
advertising campaign—which quite 
obviously few manufacturers of 
new products can afford—the 
jobber remains calm but obdurate. 
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Regardless of 
how good the 
merchandise may 
be or how well adapted it is to 
existing market trends, unless the 
market has been fully developed, 
he is not interested. He tells 
the manufacturer to go out and 
create a demand for the brand 
name of his product and then he’ll 
talk to him again. The average 
jobber is perfectly willing, in other 
words, to take on an account that 
he doesn’t have to help sell. His 
warehouse is open to all goods 
which move speedily and of their 
own volition. 


Before the grocery’ chains 
reached their present stage of de- 
velopment, jobbers could afford to 
dictate to manufacturers. Now, 
however, if they bar the gates to 
the time-honored manufacturer- 
to-jobber-to-independent __ retailer 
course of distribution, the manu- 
facturer can, and does, seek other 
outlets, which are found most 
readily through chain stores. 

Two years ago when we brought 
out a new product, whose quality 
has since been proved, we suc- 
ceeded in placing our account with 
a St. Louis jobber who had a 
strong following among members 
of a local retail association. Sev- 
eral weeks later this jobber came 
back with the report that his 


A Manufacturer 


Claims Jobbers 
Are Dead from 
the Neck Up 


By an 
Eastern Manufacturer 


customers weren't selling the line 
and he would have to discontinue 
handling it. Accordingly, we made 
a connection with a large chain 
store organization in St. Louis and 
its stores proceeded to sell our 
goods in large volume. After the 
people of the city had become 
familiar with our line through the 
chain stores, and were beginning 
to ask for it at some of the inde- 
pendent groceries, this jobber 
asked that he again be given our 
account; he said that his custom- 
ers were calling for our goods. 
Then we were the ones who were 
“not interested.” 


Chain stores, too, usually are 
better sportsmen about unsold 
goods than the typical jobber. 
They analyze the probable market 
much more thoroughly and, having 
determined just how much they 
believe they can sell, they either 
reach that volume or are willing 
to take the consequences without 
complaint. Not so the jobber; if 
he doesn’t move as much merchan- 
dise as he ordered he feels perfectly 
free to ask the manufacturer to 
take it back. 

Just before Christmas one of our 
jobbers asked that two dozen jars 
of a certain article be sent to him 
at once, It happens that this par- 
ticular article is packed only in 
small containers and when we ex- 
plained to him that it would re- 
quire special packing to give him 
the package he desired, he insisted 

(Continued on page 305) 
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And a Jobber 
Retorts “Sweep 
Off Your Own 
Front Steps’ 


By a Chicago Jobber 


ROCERY jobbers through- 
(S out the country will not be 

surprised when they read 
the manufacturer’s complaint. It 
is an old story to them—as old as 
it is unfair, and warped in judg- 
ment. 

Our friend, the complaining 
manufacturer, thinks he has stated 
some new reasons why grocery 
jobbers should be shot at sunrise. 
But the same reasons were prob- 
ably stated by the first manufac- 
turer who tried to sell a jobber— 
and came away without an order. 


How much of his tirade is truth- 
ful? Perhaps it is all true. But 
even if every word he says is true, 
his plaint means little, for it proves 
nothing whatever. What if a cer- 
tain jobber did return a package 
of merchandise? That individual 
jobber may be at fault. But job- 
bers as a whole do not indulge in 
similar practices. 

Suppose some 
failed to sell his line. Whose fault 
is it? Is it his own, or the job- 
ber’s fault? To answer this ques- 
tion we must consider the true 
functions of the jobber. In the 
first place, if this manufacturer 
knew his business, he would not 
expect jobbers to create a demand 
for his merchandise. That is not 
the jobber’s function—to create 
demand. No jobber can make a 
Profit and take over the manufac- 


turers’ sales department at the 
same time. ° 


jobbers have 
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I do not mean to 
say that a jobber 
should not sell, but 
when he starts out to sell, he must 
confine his efforts to lines that pay 
the most profit—to lines that are 
not sold by every other jobber in 
the territory, by curbstone brokers, 
wagon peddlers, chain stores, and 
mail order houses. He must have 
some assurance of protection for 
the profits that accrue after he has 
built up a business. 

Now let us consider a typical 
case. The salesman for the Jones 
Pickled Codfish Company arrives 
in town and calls on a jobber. He 
wants to close up a lot of business 
and go on to the next town. So 
he rushes in and says: 

“Here is the finest line of prime, 
extra fancy pickled codfish you 
ever saw—nice, tender, young cod- 
fish, raised in our private fisheries 
where every codfish lived a life of 
luxurious ease. These codfish are 
personally selected, hand picked, 
and milkfed. Just taste one.” And 
he opens up a can with his rusty 
pocket knife and pokes a fish at 
the jobber, who has just finished 
tasting canned peaches. 

“Isn’t that the most delicious 
codfish you ever tasted? Now we 
are just starting a campaign of ad- 
vertising. Six million, three hun- 
dred and forty-seven people will 
read our advertising next year. 


Here’s the first smashing gun of 
our campaign. Here’s our window 
display, and here’s a letter we will 
send to every housewife who an- 


swers our advertisement, Before 
the year is over codfish will be the 
town’s most popular dish—why, 
they will be serving pickled cod- 
fish at every bridge party. Scien- 
tists have found that a pound of 
codfish contains more vitamins, 
calories, and iodine than a pound 
of butter, chocolate, breakfast food, 
steak and fried tripe combined. 
How many cases shall I put you 
down for?” 

The jobber allows as how the 
milkfed pickled codfish tastes very 
well indeed, but reminds the 
salesman that codfish haven’t been 
moving very rapidly of late. He 
also tells the salesman that he has 
four other brands in stock at the 
present time, and that he wouldn’t 
be interested in putting in another 
brand. The salesmen don’t know 
much about Jones Pickled Codfish 
anyway, and to put another brand 
in stock would just confuse them 
anyway. 

“But we have fixed all that,” 
answers the salesman. “Call in 
your men and I will tell them how 
to sell our pickled codfish. The 
trouble with your salesmen is that 
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they don’t concentrate—I will 
show them how to concentrate on 
pickled codfish and sell every 
dealer in the territory.” 

“But we can’t call our salesmen 
in just to hear you talk. Anyway, 
we want our salesmen to sell the 
full line—not just concentrate on 
one line. I don’t think we'll be 
interested in your line today.” 

To amputate a long and sorrow- 
ful story, the manufacturer’s sales- 
man leaves without an_ order. 
Somehow we manage to cripple 
along without Jones Pickled Cod- 
fish. We never hear much of the 
advertising campaign, and none of 
our salesmen.has any calls for 
Jones Pickled Codfish. 


The Rocky Road to Profits 


After this salesman leaves, an- 
other salesman comes in. He has 
adopted a different plan. Six 
bright young men have been work- 
ing all week taking orders for 
Smithers Double Pickled Codfish. 
The six young men have taken 
about two hundred orders for the 
Double Pickled Codfish, and have 
come to dangle these orders in 
front of our eyes. We scan the 
orders. None of them is for more 
than one case of pickled codfish— 
one case of twelve cans each. 

We check over the orders—more 
than half of these small orders are 
from dealers we never sold—many 
of them from unrated, unknown, 
small foreign merchants who will 
turn down the goods if we deliver 
it C.O.D. Yet we could not ship 
them on open account—for if we 
did, it would mean opening up 
about a hundred accounts for sev- 
enty-two cents each. 


But we want to encourage any 
firm who tries to create a demand 
for a new product; we appreciate 
their well meant efforts, so we 
place an order—for twice as many 
cases as they have sold, figuring 
that we will deliver about one-half 
of the one-carton orders they have 
sold, and put the remainder in 
stock for the “big demand that is 
sure to follow.” 

We cheerfully chalk up a direct 
of this business. Our total 
gross margin on the codfish sold 
by the six bright young men 
amounts to less than _ fifteen 


loss 
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dollars. For this fifteen dollars we 
must try to deliver nearly two 
hundred one-carton orders. <A 
fourth of them will be turned down 
by the dealers. Then the manufac- 
turer’s salesman will come around 
later, pick up all these turned down 
orders, and palm them off on an- 
other jobber who will go through 
the same process of trying to de- 
liver them. 


over and over 
The six bright young men 


This happens 
again. 


and the head salesman proceed to 


another town and “put on a cam- 
pain” there, repeating the same 
process. The dealers who bought 
the one-carton order of codfish put 
them on the shelves and sooner or 
later sell most of the dozen cans. 
The manufacturer may send an- 
other crew into the territory a 
year later and try to speed up sales 
again. If he is one manufacturer 
out of fifty, he will send his crew 
back in a few weeks to go over the 
town again. But the chances are 
we will never hear of him again, 
until six months or a year later; 
and when he comes in expecting 
us to buy half a carload of his 
double-pickled codfish he will 
probably cuss to high heaven at 
our “lack of cooperation,” when he 
finds that we have just closed out 
the last case of his product and 
have decided not to stock it again. 


That Big Family of Products 


Doubtless he will write a letter 
to “Sales Management” bewailing 
the fact that jobbers are a lot of 
selfish, unappreciative order-takers, 
who will give him no cooperation. 

Jobbers are just as keen to in- 
crease sales as anyone, but they 
cannot see the need of taking on 
an additional line when they al- 
ready have from three to a dozen 
duplicating lines. 

Manufacturers do not seem to 
understand the methods which a 
jobber must use to stay in busi- 
ness. He cannot permit his sales- 
men to spend a lot of time pushing 
any one individual item—particu- 
larly a small volume specialty, and 
it is from these small volume spe- 
cialty manufacturers that we re- 
ceive the most requests for “coop- 
eration.” 


The jobber who registers his bit- 
ter complaint against us says that 
the chain stores are pushing his 
line, that they are giving him vol- 
ume. But how long can they con- 


tinue to give him sufficient volume | 


to take care of his production if it 
grows to any extent? Consider 
these figures—there are 24,857 
chain stores in the United States— 
there are 327,122 independent gro- 
cers. Suppose he sells every chain 
store in the country—which is, of 
course, impossible. He will have 
to sell each chain store thirteen 
times as much as he would sell the 
average independent store, if he 
sold them all, to obtain the same 
volume. 


Bring Him a Sales Plan! 


In other words, he would be de- 
pending on 24,857 stores to sell as 
much as 327,122 stores would sell. 
Now everyone knows the chain 
store policy is to beat down the 
price, not considering whether the 
manufacturer makes a fair profit or 
not. If the manufacturer who 
depends on chain store distribution 
doesn’t watch his step carefully, 
they will soon have him euchred 
into a corner, out of which he can- 
not find an outlet—he will be at 
their mercy. 


Time and again manufacturers 
have been suddenly crippled by the 


loss of a big chain store customer 


and have come on their hands and 
knees to the jobbers, hoping to 
replace this business. When this 
happens, can you blame a jobber 
for refusing to take on another 
brand for sweet charity’s sake? 

The big thing in selling to a job- 
ber is to bring him a sales plan— 
a real marketing plan, carefully 
laid out; something that he can 
“take hold of” and sell to his sales- 
men on a permanent basis. No 
jobber will turn down a plan that 
will help him increase business— 
but who can blame a jobber from 
withholding “cooperation” from a 
manufacturer who merely wants 
the jobber to switch his business 
from an established brand to an- 
other brand? 

I am convinced that this manu- 
facturer is getting all the “coopera- 
tion” he deserves, for “coopera- 
tion” is a two-side affair—if he 
gave more, he would get more. 
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This unique display on Michigan Boulevard in Chicago reproduces the illustration which has been used in the national 
advertising, through the use of models and a small stage. 


How Fada Magazine Advertising 1s 


Linked With Outdoor Displays 


Effective Tie-up of Magazine and Outdoor 
Advertising Used by F. A. D. Andrea in Chicago 


N unusually well worked-out 
A plan for tying up newspaper, 
magazine and outdoor ad- 
vertising is being used in Chicago 
by the F. A. D. Andrea Company, 
manufacturers of Fada radio re- 
ceiving sets. 

In the company’s national adver- 
tising an illustration showing a 
man and woman, both dressed in 
evening clothes, apparently ready 
to go out, has been extensively 
used. In the illustration, the man, 
with characteristic masculine per- 
versity, has stopped for one last 
moment of tinkering with the radio 
set. It is evident that he is far 
more interested in bringing in 
some new station than in rushing 
to the opera, or the party. His 
wife, with one hand on the door, 
and an annoyed look on her face, 
is impatient to leave. But he per- 
sists in stopping to give the dials 
another twist. 

This advertising has appeared in 
colors in a list of national maga- 
zines, and has been very success- 
tul. To tie up the outdoor display 
With the magazine advertising, the 
company has leased two unusual 


painted bulletins on Michigan 
Boulevard in Chicago. These bul- 
letins have been built around a 
small room, in which life-size wax 
figures are posed in exactly the 
same positions as they appear in 
the magazine illustrations. A radio 
set is used, and the rooms are 
lighted and furnished in an exact 
reproduction of the magazine ad- 
vertising illustration. 

In addition to these two bulle- 
tins with the “shadow box” or in- 
built room, a number of other bul- 
letins are being used in which the 
same scene is reproduced in paint 
alone. 

To attract further attention of 
the passers-by, large loud speakers 
were mounted above the bulletins 
and music received by the set in 
the scene is broadcast up and down 
the street. 

To further tie up the bulletins 
and the advertising with the sales 
work, the company furnished all 
jobber salesmen with photographs 
of the bulletins. The salesmen 
were requested to show the pic- 
tures to every dealer in the terri- 
tory and to urge them to drive 


down Michigan Boulevard to see 
the bulletins in operation. 

According to R. V. Van Zile, of 
the Chicago office of the company, 
the bulletins are creating a great 
amount of favorable comments 
both from the dealers and the 
public. 

This type of bulletin was, it is . 
claimed, first used in Chicago by 
the Terrace Gardens, a cafe in the 
Morrison Hotel, several years ago, 
during the indoor ice-skating craze. 
Life-like figures of a pair of skaters 
were built into the bulletins. An- 
other advertiser, a florist, is using 
the same type of bulletins, with a 
huge vase of roses set into a room, 
giving the effect of a show win- 
dow of a store. 


Tie-ups of this nature add to the 
pulling power of both methods of 
advertising. Many similar oppor- 
tunities exist for tie-ups with mag- 
azine or newspaper advertising. 
The figures in the rooms or boxes 
are protected by plate glass and 
the rooms are substantially built 
and securely locked to prevent pil- 
fering and to protect the figures 
and furniture from the weather. 
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If a Competitor Swipes 
Your Trade Name 


More Facts About What Happened to the Copy-Cats 
Who Tried to Trade on the Good Will of Coca-Cola 


By Roy W. Johnson 


to the copy-cat graveyard main- 

tained by the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, containing at the present 
time well over 7,000 neatly en- 
graved tombstones, and to the 
book that the company published 
in 1923 as a gentle hint that the 
copy-cat who monkeyed with the 
buzz-saw might expect to be cart- 
ed off to the cemetery. What prac- 
tical effect the book actually had 
upon the copy-cat mentality is im- 
possible to say; the copy-cat being 
generally obsessed with the notion 
that his own superlative cleverness 
makes him the great exception to 
the general rule. None the less, a 
brief glance at some of the cases 
reported in the book will be inter- 
esting, as showing how nearly 


[: a previous article, I referred 
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impossible it is for the copy-cat to 
succeed, even when his chances 
appear to be exceptionally favor- 
able. 

There were, as a matter of fact, 
a number of different reasons why 
Coca-Cola should have been sin- 
gled out as a target for imitation, 
aside from its obviously great pop- 
ularity with the consuming public. 
In the first place, the name “Coca- 
Cola” itself is descriptive in its ori- 
ginal significance, as referring to a 
product that is made from coca 
leaves and cola nuts. This in itself 
is enough to make a lawyer with 
copy-catting proclivities prick up 
his ears and sniff the smoke of 
battle afar off. 

The opportunities presented by a 
descriptive phrase used as a trade 


mark are obvious enough, and the 
difficulties involved in proving that 
it has acquired a “secondary mean- 
ing” are not likely to be overlooked 
by the copy-cat’s legal advisor. In 
consequence, the enterprising con- 
cern which put out, let us say, 
Bildad’s Coca and Cola Extract, 
was in what looked like a pretty 
strong position from the stand- 
point of anything that might hap- 
pen to him in the courts. Hadn’t 
he a constitutional right to use 
those materials in a beverage if he 
wanted to? Of course he had. 
Hadn’t he also a right to tell cus- 
tomers what his product was made 
of? Certainly. All right then. All 
he had to do was to put “Billdad’s” 
in big letters on the label, and for- 
get it in his selling talk with the 
trade. 


Sad News from Court 


At any rate, a very considerable 
number of concerns tried it, and 
acquired for their pains a corre- 
spondingly large crop of injunc- 
tions and bills for damages. For 
the company had no very grave or 
extraordinary difficulty in convinc- 
ing the courts of a fact that was 
obvious to everybody else; namely, 
that the consumer who called for 
Coca-Cola expected to get the 
product of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, and not something else. 

Irrespective of any meaning that 
the phrase might have had in the 
first place, it had come to mean, 
in the words of the Supreme Court, 
“a single thing coming from a sin- 
gle source, and well known to the 
community.” Thus the carefully 
prepared arguments of the copy- 
cat attorneys ran foul of a per- 
fectly obvious fact, and the popu- 
larity of this particular variety of 
infringement gradually suffered a 
decline. 

Another thing that lent aid and 
comfort to the copy-cat from the 
legal point of view, was the fact 
that Coca-Cola in its early days. 
before it came into the hands of 
the present owners, had contained 
a small quantity of cocaine, and 
had been advertised as an “ideal 
nerve tonic and stimulant.” This 
gave the copy-cat lawyers a mag- 
nificent opportunity to make the 


(Continued on page 291) 
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What We Learned When We Bought 
Out a Competitor 


We Expected a Sales Increase of $50,000 the First 
Month, but Volume Actually Dropped Off for a Time 


By Franklin V onnegut 


President, Vonnegut Hardware Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


RECENT merger uncovered 
A for us a good many prob- 
lems which we had not even 
suspected would accompany such 
a reorganization. For one thing, 
we expected an immediate increase 
in sales. As a matter of fact, our 
volume actually fell off for a short 
time after the merger was affected. 
We also found that it brought an 
increase in the number of credit 
accounts we had to carry. 

In order to understand some of 
the problems we faced as a result 
of our buying out one of our com- 
petitors, it will be necessary to go 
back a little and explain the motive 
for our consolidation. 

Vonnegut Hardware Company, 
which was founded by my father 
seventy-four years ago, is the 
oldest hardware and_ machinery 
supply house in Indiana. 
years ago we took over the Franke 
Hardware Company. Our recent 
purchase was the Lilly Hardware 
Company. 


Mixed with Their Neighbors 


We are located in the downtown 
business district and the Lilly 
Hardware Company was located 
one door west. Not infrequently 
an account would call us and say, 
“How about that order I left this 
morning? When is it coming out?” 
And after a thorough search had 
not brought the order blank to 
light, we would explain that he 
must have called at the Lilly Hard- 
ware Company. Not infrequently 
customers would come in to ex- 
change an item which they thought 
had been purchased from our com- 
pany, when we did not even stock 
that brand. We have reason to 
know that our competitors next 


door experienced many similar 
cases, 


Fifteen - 


We believed, and still believe, 
that in the same proportion as our 
volume increases, we can lower our 
re-sale prices. Thus increased busi- 
ness profits the buyer as well as 
the vendor. 


‘This was our reason for taking. 


over the Lilly Hardware Company. 

If the annual volume of the pur- 
chased company was $600,000, im- 
mediately after the merger, we fig- 
ured that our monthly increase in 
volume should have been a large 
share of $50,000. We expected this 
turn of events in the retail depart- 
ment, particularly, for transient 
and Lilly customers would natu- 
rally walk one door further for a 
small purchase. In the wholesale 
departments, however, we realized 
that we would have stronger com- 
petition from other houses in the 
city and elsewhere. 


Volume Drops After Merger 


The figures, however, show that 
our volume dropped after the mer- 
ger. This unlooked for reaction 
was probably due to the fact that 
customers remembered the consol- 
idation of 1910, and fearing that we 
were making a monopoly of the 
hardware business of Indiana, took 
their business to the other fellow. 
I do not believe they resented our 
growth, but they possibly resented 
this factor which never even ex- 
isted in our minds. 

Six months have elapsed, and 
not until the last two months has 
our business shown any consider- 
able increase, and even then, not 
proportionate to additional stock, 
additional employees, and their cli- 
entele. Charge or credit accounts 
have increased more rapidly than 
cash accounts, because the public 
prefers to buy everything possible 
on the deferred payment plan. 


Once this unfounded monopoly 
suspicion is overcome, business 
will assume the proportions which 
we expected. Meanwhile our only 
method of proof to the public is 
the unchanged price tag and a 
greater emphasis on our slogan, 
“You can get it at Vonnegut’s.” 

The taking over of the Lilly 
Hardware Company’s stock and 
merging it with our own was a 
matter of considerable study and 
work. Until we have erected our 
new warehouse, which we have had 
under contemplation for some time 
and for which we have purchased 
railroad switch equipment, we are 
utilizing the three upper floors of 
the Lilly Hardware Company, to- 
gether with one of their ware- 
houses, 

Naturally, the additional mer- 
chandise which we have put in the 
reserve boosts overhead consider- 
ably, so in order to cut down, we 
have leased out the first floor of 
storerooms next door. A _ third 
warehouse will be dropped as soon 
as the stock is down to a volume 
consistent with natural growth and 
such trade as we expect from the 
consolidation. 


How Personnel was Adjusted 


Stock adjustment requires a 
force of men to enlarge bins, build 
new shelves, and so on, which 
means that the nonproduction pay- 
roll is also boosting overhead far 
out of proportion to net profits. 
That, however, is purely a physi- 
cal problem and will be solved 
within a few months. 

The matter of handling the new 
personnel was both simple and in- 
teresting. We invited all the em- 
ployees of the Lilly Hardware 
Company to become a part of our 
payroll. Of the sixty-two em- 
ployees, twenty-eight found new 
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jobs. and thirty-four joined our 
ranks. It is never an easy matter 
to rearrange territories and distrib- 
ute accounts impartially, but where 
territories conflicted, we made an 
interesting and illuminating ex- 
periment in an effort to keep all 
salesmen satisfied and “producing.” 
We realized that it might have 
proved dangerous to our sales, but 
careful instructions coupled with a 
heart-to-heart talk from the sales 
manager, met the danger before it 
arose. 

Where both the Lilly man and 
the Vonnegut man had called on 
the same account and wanted to 
keep it, we allowed both men to 
continue these calls temporarily. 
They were instructed to say 
nothing that would affect the sales 
of the other man—simply to get 
as large an order as possible. 


Adjusting Salesmen’s Territories 


After a short time, the two men 
admitted that it was not a politic 
thing for both of them to make the 
same accounts, and they agreed as 
to which buyer could best be hand- 
led by the other man. In most 
cases we had known that from the 
outset, but how much wiser for the 
salesman to select his own ac- 
counts rather than have us do it 
for him! Even though a few ter- 
ritories still overlap, we feel that 
the traveling expense is justified in 
consideration of the additional 
business. 

One of the biggest problems 
with the new salesmen was im- 
pressing them to comb their terri- 
tory instead of call only on the 
big accounts. It was difficult for 
them to adjust themselves to a 
smaller territory and many smaller 
accounts in place of an unlimited 
territory and volume accounts. 

In one case a Vonnegut country 
salesman had been looking for a 
city territory, and this was easily 
adjusted with a Lilly man who 
covered that country territory. 
There were many satisfactory ex- 
amples of placing the new man. 

Fortunately, the pay envelope 
meshed in with our _ policies 
throughout the house. In some 
instances, a Lilly man’s salary was 
reduced as much as 10 per cent, 
which is, however, made up by the 
10 per cent bonus which we have 
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been paying our employees. We 
feel that every “cooperating” em- 
ployee is entitled to a bonus in 
proportion to his salary, but we 
do not believe in commissions for 
several reasons. 

The most important reason is 
that the shipping clerk, credit man, 
the messenger boy, the truck 
driver, or stenographer whose co- 
operation is essential to growth, 
would have no means of increasing 
his earning capacity. whose success 
is dependent entirely upon house 
efficiency or cooperation would 
only be reflected, we feel, in dissat- 
isfaction and dissension. The stim- 
ulation to increase earning capacity 
is always present, for as business 
increases, so does the bonus. There 
is an additional spur, as the indi- 
vidual employee realizes that if he 
falls down, he is not only cutting 
his income but the income of every 
Vonnegut employee. The bonus is 
paid four times a vear and conse- 
quently labor turnover is dimin- 
ished as compared with the tend- 
encies of a monthly commission. 


Our reason for adhering to this 
plan is that it has proved practical 
for many years. Fitty of our em- 
ployees have been with us since 
1910 and not a few have been on 
the payroll since 1875. 

In our retail department we 
have taken twelve Lilly men for 
floor salesmen. Many of them are 
pioneers in the hardware game and 
it was interesting to me to watch 
their reaction to the daily sales 
meeting which we hold between 
7:30 and 8:30 every morning. | 
feared they would resist any sales- 
manship lessons, but when they 
realized that we were dependent 
on them for real talking points on 
their stock, they took a vital inter- 
est in the school. 

The country salesmen likewise 
look forward to the Saturday sales 
meetings, where, as in the retail 
school, the department heads talk 
on shipping, credit, stock, book- 
keeping and accounting, and so on. 
These meetings prove to be a valu- 
able exchange of ideas between 
departments and they foster a 
healthy cooperation. 


Advertising and Electricity 


Compared as 


™ HE phrase, ‘Advertising as 

a Profession,’ is, I believe, 
much like saying, ‘Electricity as 
a Profession,’”’ commented A. W. 
Spaulding, assistant advertising 
manager of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company, in a _ recent 
article in the Hartford Adcraft, 
organ of the Hartford Advertising 
Club. 


“Electricity is a thing you work 
with—a power or force. It can’t 
very well be a profession,” he con- 
tinued. “You can find electricians, 
engineers, officials and employes of 
electric light companies and many 
other jobs connected with the use 
of electricity, but you can’t find 
anyone engaged in the ‘profession’ 
of electricity. 

“To draw a parallel, you can find 
advertising managers, engravers, 
printers, advertising agents and a 
great many other workers who 
know more or less about advertis- 
ing, but to say that anyone is 


“Professions” 


engaged in the profession of 
advertising is exactly like saying 
that someone is engaged in the 
profession of electricity. 

“It is unfortunate that the term 
‘advertising’ has come to have such 
a broad meaning. Young men say 


they are ‘going into advertising’ , 


and haven’t the slightest idea what 
they mean. Are they going to 
write copy or are they going to 
sell space? 

“There are, without question, 
opportunities for men and women 
of the right temperament and the 
right training and with the proper 
ability, in the various positions that 
have to do with the buying, selling 
or control of the ‘force’ that we 
call advertising. But it is quite as 
impossible to succeed without the 
proper qualifications as it is to 
become a_ successful mechanic 
without the training and natural 
bent that enable one to make good 
in that line.” 
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The Farm Journal 


Has the Greatest R. F. D. Circulation 
in the 1198 Better-Than-Average 
Agricultural Counties 


HERE are 3044 counties in 

the United States (1920 
census). In terms of farmer- 
buying-power, 1198 are above 
average; 940 are between aver- 
age and half average; and 906 
are below half average. The 
above average counties — 39.3% 
—have 68.6% of the total farm- 
er-buying-power of the nation. 


And in these 1198 best agricul- 
tural counties The Farm Journal 
has 75.5% (926,531) of its cir- 
culation! 


Both relatively and absolutely, 
The Farm Journal has the 
greatest R.F. D. circulation in 
the counties where farmers 


in the 


have the most money to spend. 
Still that isn’t all. The Farm 
Journal offers more R. F. D. 
circulation in the above average 
counties at Jess cost per page 
per thousand than any other 
publication. 


Sales and advertising managers 
will find it profitable to buy 
circulation as scientifically as 
The Farm Journal has built it 
—to put their major selling 
effort in the major farm mar- 
ket—in the 1198 counties where 
68.6% of the farmer-buying- 
power is located, and where 
The Farm Journal has found 
75.5% of its market. 


farm field 
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Feltman & Curme Recruiting Plan 
Cuts Turnover on Sales Force 


How One Concern Built a Sales Organization 
of One Thousand Men in Six Short Months 


URNOVER within the 
direct-to-consume? selling 


organization of the Feltman 
& Curme Shoe Stores Company, of 
Chicago, has been reduced to 15 
per cent, according to A. E. Kra- 
mer, sales director of the company. 
This low percentage has been at- 
tained, declares Mr. Kramer, in 
spite of the fact that the average 
rate of turnover among house-to- 
house salesmen is between 50 and 
75 per cent. 


This concern, which has built up 
a chain of seventy-three retail 
stores throughout the country, de- 
cided last summer to supplement 
its stores with a direct-to-consumer 
sales force now composed of some 
1,000 salesmen. Customers who 
buy from the salesmen at their 
homes, under the company’s plan, 
are assured the same shoes, at the 
same prices and with the same 
guarantee, that they would get if 
they went into one of the stores 
to make their purchases. 


Salesmen Are Bonded 


The first step in developing this 
new branch of the business was to 
obtain the type of salesman _ be- 
lieved capable of presenting the 
line properly from door to door. 
These men carry bonding buttons 
and credentials of the company, 
and are instructed to guarantee the 
size, quality and fit of every pair 
of shoes they sell. 

“We take no pride in claiming 
so much man power in our organ- 
ization,’ says Mr. Kramer, “nor 
would we even if we had ten times 
the number of salesmen we have. 
What we are proud of, however, 
is the fact that everyone of our 
men is a producer. 

“The professional job hunter has 
been blotted out of the picture by 
our methods of recruiting salesmen 
because we interview each appli- 
cant personally, when we can de- 
termine for ourselves whether he 


is the type of man we want, and 
then require that he pay his own 
bond before starting to work for 
us. The house-to-house salesman 
who switches from line to line with 
the seasons, even if he does make 
an impressive appearance, will 
never consent to pay $5 as an ini- 
tial bond fee. 


“We have discarded the practice 
of advertising extensively for sales- 
men. We don’t promise men who 
will work for us huge salaries right 
at the start. When we do adver- 
tise we try to sell our institution 
rather than the money salesmen 
can make. Asa general thing, too, 
the men who answer advertise- 
ments are those who are always 
willing to try something else, who 
are continually looking for a 
change. 


How Men Are Recruited 


“Instead of using the mail-order 
plan of recruiting salesmen we 
have placed managers in fifteen 
state offices over the country and, 
in addition, have a number of dis- 
trict managers in different parts of 
each state. These men carry con- 
servative advertisements in the 
local newspapers and have the 
opportunity: of selecting the best of 
the applicants. 


“As proof that sound merchan- 
dising can succeed just as well in 
the direct-to-consumer field as in 
any other, I can cite the instance 
of our district manager out in 
Pocatello, Idaho, who won the 
local Chamber of Commerce over 
to our proposition so strongly that 
they assisted him in obtaining his 
sales force. When he approached 
the secretary he received a very 
cold reception, as Chambers of 
Commerce are traditionally op- 
posed to house-to-house selling. 
But after explaining that he was 
equipped to render the identical 
service being given by our retail 
stores, the secretary not only 


welcomed him to the city but 
helped him get established. 

“A remarkable point in connec- 
tion with our low turnover of 
salesmen is that we pay smaller 
commissions than practically any 
other firm in the field. At first we 
were severely criticized because we 
did not pay more, but we empha- 
size to the salesmen that their big- 
gest profits will come from repeat 
business and from sales made di- 
rectly on the recommendation of 
their customers. If we can’t sell 
our line and our company to a 
prospective salesman so _ thor- 
oughly that he will see where he 
profits more by making two sales 
at a commission of one dollar a 
piece than a single sale at $1.50, 
then we don’t want that man on 
our force. We won't sacrifice qual- 
ity, nor add to the price, to give 
our men higher commissions, but 
we will guarantee satisfactory 
goods and repeat business, so our 
salesmen are better satisfied than 
the average and are making more 
money. 


Daily Reports Required 


“All of our salesmen are re- 
quired to send in daily reports, 
covering both the number of calls 
and the number of sales. If some 
particular man is not sending in 
the volume expected of him we 
look back through his reports. If 
we find that he is making twenty 
calls a day and only three sales, 
we know that he must be weak on 
closing ; if he makes three sales but 
only six calls, we know that he 
isn’t working hard enough. In 
either case we instruct the man- 
ager in his district to travel with 
him a day or two, and after that 
if his sales are still short we are 
forced to put another man in his 
territory. He must either produce 
or be eliminated, as we can’t afford 
to tie up our territories. 

(Continued on page 306) 
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Editorial Policies Make or Break 
Pulling Power of Advertising 


Some Surprising Results from Testing 
Publications by Mail Order Methods 


By Ralph K. Wadsworth 


\ N HEN making up a list of 
publications for advertis- 
ing, “ye editor” is seldom 
in our thoughts. We consider him 
a thing apart from advertising, a 
kind of intellectual high-brow, with 
an uncanny ability to create large 
circulations. We will “allow” that 
he has much to do with the charac- 
ter of his publication, but just how 
much that affects our advertising 
isa matter of argument and specu- 
lation. 

There are various ways to test 
publications on this point, but 
there is one method which often 
yields surprisingly accurate results, 
and that is the use of keyed adver- 
tising for mail order copy. Know- 
ing the answer to every advertise- 
ment you send out, you soon dis- 
cover many pertinent facts about 
your publications and the effect of 
editorial content and editorial pol- 
icy. Why, for example, should 30 
per cent of your orders from one 
magazine be accompanied by cash 
and only 8 per cent from another 
in the same field? Why do obso- 
lete issues sometimes continue to 
send you more business than cur- 
rent numbers of the same publica- 
tion? For these are some of the 
surprising things you discover. 


One Experiment Pays Out 


One such instance occurred re- 
cently in the advertising of an 
article of strictly men’s appeal 
bought only by men. This was 
being advertised widely in many 
Magazines and farm papers of a 
character that includes many men 
readers, Purely as an experiment, 
the advertisement was inserted in 
a nationally known woman’s pub- 
lication and we waited to check the 
results. To our surprise this mag- 
azine paid out, producing orders 
on a basis almost as low in cost as 
did the other publications of a 
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more general type circulating 
among men, Where, for example, 
a man’s publication would bring 
in 100 orders for each $100 ex- 
pended, this woman’s magazine 
produced them at the rate of 100 
for each $125.00 spent. And 90 
per cent of the orders thus secured 
were signed by men! 

By all the rules and regulations, 
this woman’s magazine with its 
editorial appeal confined strictly to 
women, with its fashion pages and 
advertisements of women’s articles 
ought to be the last place in the 
world from which to expect men 
to order. Yet they did. The only 
way we could account for it was 
the fact that many men must be 
reading stories in their wives’ and 
sisters’ magazines. A contributing 
cause was probably the fact that 
there are practically no men’s ad- 
vertisements in a woman’s paper 
and this made our advertisement 
that much more prominent. 


Effects of Editorial Content 


Following this analysis we tried 
a number of similar women’s pub- 
lications, bearing in mind that they 
must have fiction stories well illus- 
trated, and we secured just as good 
results. 

Another peculiar thing that was 
noted in checking over the results 
from a mail order campaign was 
the fact that certain publications 
seemed to bring more cash with 
orders than others. For example, 
30 per cent of the orders from a 
well-known eastern publication 
were accompanied by cash, the bal- 
ance being C. O. D. Another mag- 
azine, presumably appealing to the 
same type of readers in the same 
section of the country, would pro- 
duce only 8 per cent orders with 
cash, 

At first this appeared rather 
puzzling until it was accounted for 


by the greater reader confidence 
enjoyed by the first publication. 
The per cent of cash with orders 
thus became a criterion of the 
reader confidence enjoyed by the 
various magazines used. 

One surprising thing that most 
mail order men have experienced 
is the fact that an obsolete issue 
of a magazine will often produce 
more orders in a current month 
than the issue for that particular 
month. For example, February 
and March are good mail order 
months; yet I have seen the num- 
ber of orders coming in during 
March from the old February issue 
exceeding the amount produced by 
the March number. 


Seasonal Variations in Response 


- Generally, too, at the end of the 
season the good issue would be 
found to bring in orders for a long 
period, whereas later numbers 
would only be good for orders over 
a space of a few weeks. To illus- 
trate, in the case just cited, orders 
from the February issue would 
continue to come in up to June, 
while the March issue would only 
last into April. At first it was 
thought that the difference was due 
to the superior position of the ad- 
vertisement in the first number or 
to the lack of competition, but this 
was not the case. This unexpected 
condition did not prove to be an 
isolated case. A further check-up 
indicated that it applied to most 
magazines and newspapers. 

It is rather a hard thing to 
account for. The only explanation 
that can be offered is that the 
reader content of the more success- 
ful issues was better than in the 
succeeding numbers, causing the 
magazine’s subscribers to retain 
the previous issue. 

Nothing illustrates more forcibly 
the importance of the editorial 
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Don’t Forget 


TROY 


To cover New York 
State, some national 
advertisers use news- 
papers in these cities— 


New York 
Albany 
Utica 
Syracuse 
Rochester 
Buffalo 


To that list should be 
added Troy which is 
LARGER THAN 
UTICA. 


Metropolitan Troy hasa 
population of 118,000— 
Utica has 94,156. 


Albany newspapers 
: have no circulation in 
Troy worth counting. 
The Troy field is domi- 
nated exclusively by 
The Troy Record. 


The Troy Record 


National Advertising Representatives: 
CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 
New York, Park-Lexington Bldg 
Chicago, Wrigley Bldg. 

Boston, Old South Bldg. 


content of the publication. The 
kind of stories published in a mag- 
azine, as every advertising man 
knows, has a great effect upon the 
magazine’s advertising power. 


An example that occurs to me 
is the case of two women’s pub- 
lications, each exceeding the 2,000,- 
000 circulation mark. The type of 
reading matter is just as high in 
either, but the first goes in more 
for service departments, and it will 
produce mail order inquiries at, 
say, 20 cents. Its competitor’s cost 
per inquiry will work out at 30 
cents. The existence of the service 
department in the first publication 
is the only reason the writer can 


offer to account for the keener in- 
terest its readers take in its pages, 
Besides entertaining fiction, its 
subscribers have been trained for 
years to look to its pages for help 
on their various problems. 

There are many other interesting 
facts that mail order advertising 
develops in regard to a publication 
—the character of its circulation, 
the type of merchandise that ap- 
peals to its readers, the value of 
position; but they are too well 
known to bear repeating in this 
article. Certainly in the selection 
of media the results from mail 
order advertising, properly ana- 
lyzed, can be of tremendous help. 


Ideal of Radio Retailing Is Intensive 
**Local’’ Dealer Sales Effort 


By R. M. Klein 


General Manager, F. A. D. Andrea, Inc. 


ITH census reports showing 

YY that the population trend is 

away from centers of the great 
cities and toward the surrounding 
territories of these centers, the 


growing importance of “local” or ~ 


“neighborhood” radio dealers is 
becoming more and more apparent 
to radio merchandisers. At least 
a partial answer to the question, 
“Where is the radio market in the 
great centers of population?”’, may 
be had by a careful examination of 
these population statistics. 

Within the last five years Man- 
hattan, formerly the largest bor- 
ough in Greater New York, has 
lost 15 per cent of its population 
while the Bronx has shown a gain 
of 20 per cent; Kings a gain of 9 
per cent; Queens a gain of 52 per 
cent, and Richmond a gain of 18 
per cent. There has also been a 
drift of tens of thousands to such 
commuting counties as Westches- 
ter, Nassau and Suffolk. What is 
true of New York is also true of 
Chicago and the other large cities. 

So far as New York is concerned 
the upward and outward shift of 
populations, while in no sense 
injuring the larger outlets in the 
heart of Manhattan, at the same 
time brings to light the greater 
possibilities for trade among the 
neighborhood radio stores. Among 


the advantages and “selling points” 
in the possession of a smaller store 
located, for example, in a good 
residential district are as follows: 

1. While decentralization of res- 
idence areas goes on in large cities 
the sum total of neighborhood 
stores’ business shows commensu- 
rately greater possibilities. This 
is in addition to the regular and 
strictly technical population in- 
crease for the entire community 
under discussion. 

2. Radio has reached the point 
where it must be intensively sold. 
Against the apparent disadvantage 
of being unable to advertise ex- 
tensively, the neighborhood dealer 
has a better chance to keep in con- 
tact with the prospects for radio 
receivers, 

3. Nowadays most radio sales 
have the home as the background, 
and the leisurely attention given 
in the early evenings, when mar- 
ried folks have the habit of shop- 
ping around their neighborhoods, 
to concerts coming over the aif 
gives the neighborhood store a 
greater advantage as a year around 
proposition than any other type of 
outlet. 

4. On service and replacement 
the neighborhood dealer has a 
naturally strong selling point all 
cut and dried for him. 
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Should Advertising Agents Twiddle 
Thumbs and Wait for Business? 


A Lively Comeback to the Men Who Think an Advertising Agent 
Has No Right to Employ Real Sales Methods in His Own Business 


VERY now and again some- 
k body or other can be trusted 

to get up on his hind legs 
and deliver an oration on the sins 
of the advertising agency, touch- 
ing on and appertaining to the 
solicitation of accounts. Starting 
with the premise that it is a bad 
thing for the advertiser to be 
changing agencies every year or 
so, which most of us are willing 
to admit, the argument goes on to 
the contention that there is some- 
thing inherently wicked in the 
practice of soliciting accounts that 
are in the possession of other 
agents, unless there is good reason 
to believe that the advertiser is 
dissatisfied. The logical conclusion 
being, of course, that any agent 
who once succeeds in landing an 
account should be vested with a 
life interest in it so long as the 
client does not express himself to 
the contrary, 


Keeping the Agency On Its Toes 


Now I am perfectly willing to 
admit that, in the majority of 
cases, the advertiser would be 
vastly better off to stick with the 
agent who has learned the client’s 
business from actual experience, 
and has gained the facility in hand- 
ling the account which can come 
only from familiarity with it. I 
am also willing to admit that it is 
oftentimes a wasteful nuisance 
when rival agents attempt to un- 
settle peaceful and mutually satis- 
factory relationships. 


Looking at the thing exclusively 
from the advertising agency stand- 
point, I should like nothing better 
than the dependable assurance that 
none of my accounts would ever 
he solicited by my competitors 
except upon the client’s invitation. 
But looking at it from the stand- 
point of the advertiser (which, in 
the last analysis, is the test by 
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By Cheltenham Bold 


which we must all stand or fall), 
I am not so sure that this competi- 
tive solicitation of accounts is an 
unmixed evil. I am inclined to 
think that in general, the adver- 
tiser benefits from it directly or 
indirectly, because it keeps his 
agency on its mettle, and he gets 
a grade of service that might not 
be forthcoming if the agency knew 
there was no danger of losing the 
account. 


The Spur of Competition 


By way of illustration, let me 
cite an instance that occurred 
some three or four years ago in 
our own organization. One of our 
accounts had been going along 
smoothly and successfully for a 
number of years, when a competi- 
tor suddenly presented a plan, and 
made a solicitation that gained the 
favorable attention of the client to 
such an extent that we were rather 
worried. We held a meeting of all 
the members of the staff in which 
the situation was talked over very 
seriously and thoroughly, and we 
went back to first principles, re- 
canvassing the whole selling prob- 
lem of that particular client. 


As a result of that meeting, one 
of our men who had never before 
had any direct contact with the 
account made a suggestion which 
has since been developed into the 
most successful sales promotion 
plan that that particular concern 
has ever used. I am frank enough 
to admit, furthermore, that it is 
doubtful if the suggestion would 
ever have been made were it not 
for the competitive solicitation of 
another agency, which led us to 
review the whole situation in our 
own minds. 

Advertising agents are only 
human, after all, and are subject 
to the common human tendency to 
let well enough alone. The spur 


of competition is as valuable in 
advertising work as it is anywhere 
else, and I am sure that advertis- 
ers are getting better service under 
a system that encourages competi- 
tive solicitations than they could 
ever get under a system that pro- 
hibited them. 

Of course the present system is 
wasteful, but so is the competitive 
system generally, for that matter. 
The individual sins that are com- 
mitted by agents in the attempt 
to wean accounts away from com- 
petitors are plentiful enough in all 
conscience. The number of adver- 
tisers who flit about from one 
agent to another, never staying 
long enough in one place to get 
fairly acclimated, is altogether too 
great. , 

I think it is a question, however, 
as to whether these particular ad- 
vertisers would be any better off 
if they were compelled to stay 
hitched. The type of mind that 
cannot resist the blandishments of 
solicitors any better than that is 
not likely to be able to conform 
to a definite, settled policy, any- 
way. 


Where Agents Stage Duels 


Only the other day I was talking 
with an agency friend of mine who 
has been more or less persistently 
soliciting a certain account for 
some three or four years. It is a 
logical account for him to handle, 
and one for which he could render 
exceptional service. I asked him 
if he had made any headway with 
the outfit, and he replied, “Yes— 
and no. The general sales man- 
ager told me the last time I saw 
him,” he said, “that he guessed he 
would be obliged to give me the 
business eventually. But not now. 
Their present agency knows that I 
am after the account, and that I 
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stand in pretty well with the pow- 
ers that be. That keeps him keyed 
up to concert pitch all the time, 
and they are getting a brand of 
service that makes them unwilling 
to change.” 

Right now, when the whole 
agency system is under discussion 
and dissection by virtue of the 
Federal Trade |§Commission’s 
charges, I think it is pertinent for 
advertisers not to overlook that 
aspect of the situation. What the 
final outcome of the trade commis- 
sion proceeding may be, nobody 
can foretell, and I am certainly not 
going to set up myself as a prophet. 
It is quite possible, however, if it 
is not probable, that one result will 
be an increase in the number of 
advertisers who will try to “go it 
alone”; abandoning the outside 
advertising agency in favor of an 
advertising department of their 
own that is equipped to give full 
service. 

Agency vs. Advertising Manager 


They will hire an advertising 
manager at possibly $10,000 or less 
a year, and give him a budget for 
running expenses that will repre- 
sent a saving as against what they 
would have paid an agency in 
commissions. The advertising man- 
ager’s duty will be to keep within 
the budget—the farther the better. 


Some of these concerns, I have 
no doubt, will be able at the end 
of the year to point to a more or 
less substantial decrease in the 
cost of their advertising in dollars 
and cents. When it comes to the 
question, however, of keeping up 
the quality and the effectiveness of 
their advertising year after year, 
there is likely to be a different 
story to tell. 


Their advertising department 
will probably fill just as many 
pages with words and pictures as 
their advertising agent ever did, 
and do it for less money. But un- 
less a concern is fortunate enough 
to secure as its advertising man- 
ager a man with several qualifica- 
tions that are not easily found in 
any one individual at $10,000 a 
year, or indeed at any price, the 
quality and the effectiveness of the 
advertising is almost certain to 
suffer. 
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In order to equal the perform- 
ance of the outside agency, year 
in and year out, the advertising 
manager must not only possess 
creative ability of a high order, but 
must have as well an unusually 
wide range of outside contacts, and 
the extremely rare ability to do his 
best work without the spur of 
competition, Those are qualities 
which are seldom found in combin- 
ation in the same individual, and 
when they are they are not avail- 
able at any price which a single 
advertiser could afford to pay. 


The value of advertising, be it 
remembered, does not consist in 
the number of dollars that are 
spent, nor in the number of agate 
lines of space that may be pur- 
chased with the appropriation. It 
does not even depend primarily 
upon the literary excellence of the 
copy, or the artistic value of the 


illustrations. It consists rather in 
the force and the vitality of the 
ideas it is able to plant in the 
minds of the people, where they 
may grow and bear. fruit. The 
problem of the advertiser is to 
keep on sowing this fertile seed 
continually, and to that end | 
think that the competition of out- 
side advertising agencies is of im- 
mense benefit to him. 


The case for the outside agency 
does not rest, in my opinion, and 
should not rest, upon the claim 
that he can do the work cheaper 
than the advertiser can do it for 
himself, but rather upon the fact 
that in the vast majority of cases 
the agency can do it better. And 
one of the main reasons why the 
agency can do it better is the con- 
stant pressure of competition; the 
knowledge that if he does not do 
it better some other agent will. 
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San Francisco Firm Equips Salesman’s 
Truck to Carry Heavy Machinery 


RDINARILY _ salesmen _ of 

such products as woodwork- 
ing machinery are dependent 
upon photographs, specification 
tables and other printed matter to 
point out the features of their 
machines to prospects; unless they 
can bring their prospects to the 
salesroom it is difficult to give a 
satisfactory demonstration. This 
problem was solved by the A. L. 
Young Machinery Company, San 
Francisco dealers in woodworking 
machinery, when a special auto- 
mobile was equipped for carrying 


one or two machines at the rear. 
By means of the special platform 
built on the car, salesmen are pro- 
vided with a portable salesroom, 
and no longer are handicapped by 
heing unable to give demonstra- 
tions. The machines are bolted on 
the platform so that they are eas- 
ily transported about the city. The 
bed of the car is unusually low, 
making it an easy matter to load 
and unload the equipment. The 
same method used for delivering 
machinery, has proved effective in 
cutting down delivery expenses. 
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Louisville's Biggest and 

Best Newspapers have 
kept pace with her amaz-~ 
ing Growth and Progress 


G REATER LOUISVILLE is now a city of over 400,000, 
having gained more than 72,000 in population since 1920. 


During the same period the Courier-Journal and Louisville Times 
have forged ahead to over 129,000 Daily and over 101,000 Sun- 
day, gains of 27,207 and 42,258, respectively, since 1920. 


Since 1920 the other Louisville newspapers have lost 15,598 
Daily and practically stood still in Sunday circulation. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL 


AGENCY 
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And it goes without saying that 
we fixed up the daily reports so 
as to show what it was greatly to 
our interest that they should show. 
Many do it, and do it right along. 

As a result, while the company’s 
records on volume of sales are 
straight enough, the records of dis- 
tribution are cuckoo, and the rec- 
ords of local sales for specific 
brands are worse than that. The 
figures may show, for example, 
that Blue Boar Smoking Tobacco 
is popular in a certain district 
where it is practically not salable 
at all. The men have simply 
dumped it outside the district 
somewhere, and fudged up the re- 
ports to show a distribution that 
doesn’t exist. 


They All Fudge Together 


In individual cases, that may not 
amount to so much, but multiply 
it by the total number of retail 
sales assignments whose reports 
are assembled into the statistics, 
and you can readily see where the 
company gets off on its distribu- 
tion figures. 

Of course, there were plenty of 
checks on the accuracy of the 
salesmen’s reports; a number that 
I know about, and probably some 
more that I don’t. The company 
could probably prove to you (on 
paper) that it would be absolutely 
impossible for a faked report to 
get past the system. Maybe so. 
I don’t know. But I do know that 
faked reports are getting past the 
system all the time, whether it is 
theoretically impossible or not, and 
that it is practically necessary for 
a salesman to fake his reports in 
order to earn his bonus. And it 
stands to reason that the thing is 
getting worse all the time, because 
the company uses these figures as 
the basis for setting the sales tasks 
on future deals. 

Furthermore, you may wonder 
why these “trick” reports are not 
caught, by the division managers, 
field sales managers, and sales 
managers. They have all come up 
from the ranks of retail salesmen 
themselves, and know what the 
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(Continued from page 249) 


retail man is up against. Is the 
division manager in charge of five 
retail assignments going to be too 
hard on his men if he catches them 
doing what he perhaps used to do 
himself, so long as they use a little 
common sense and don’t try to get 
away with murder? 

Furthermore, the division man- 
ager does not get his bonus unless 
his men get theirs! The field sales 
manager in turn is not likely to 
bear down too hard on the five 
district managers in his territory. 
And the sales manager, who super- 
vises four territories, knows well 
enough that he hasn’t a chance of 
cleaning up his section without 
changing the whole system, and 
putting up a fight with headquar- 
ters. 

Everybody in the chain of or- 
ganization has an interest in pre- 
venting the facts from coming to 
the notice of the official next 
higher up, and from the standpoint 
of the man at the top, I haven’t 
a doubt that the system appears to 
be working perfectly. At any rate, 
he is getting regularly a set of fig- 
ures that look as though they 
ought to be true, whether they 
actually happen to be true or not. 


Puts Premium on Dishonesty 


Now, as I said before, I am not 
trying to find fault with the com- 
pany. But I do criticize the sys- 
tem which puts a premium on dis- 
honesty on the part of the sales- 
man, and penalizes the man who 
tells the company the truth. The 
bonus is so important a part of the 
salesman’s income that he can’t 
afford to lose it, and the conditions 
are so difficult that he is practic- 
ally forced to cheat to get it 

He comes up to the last week 
or so of a period, for example, with 
100 per cent of his allotments sold 
on two of his deals (that sell eas- 
ily), but with only 30 per cent sold 
on the third deal (which is prob- 
ably a lemon, anyway). Yet his 
bonus percentage depends wholly 
upon that particular deal, since he 
is paid according to the lowest per- 
centage—not the average. What 
is he going to do? 


The Temptation of a Big Bonus 


I can tell you what he does do, 
He dumps a quantity of the mer- 
chandise on some friendly jobber, 
or some big dealer outside his ter- 
ritory. He gets his friends among 
the small fry dealers (or maybe 
some who are not dealers at all) 
to sign up a flock of order slips 
in blank. Then he distributes the 
sales around among his allotment 
of dealers according to these fake 
order slips, and makes the neces- 
sary showing on his daily report. 

This isn’t so difficult as it sounds 
perhaps, since the American To- 
bacco salesmen deliver the goods 


‘right from their cars, and collect 


the cash for them. The company 
ships no merchandise on_ these 
order slips, and doesn’t bill the re- 
tailers for them. They are useful 
as a memorandum check on the 
salesman’s activities, and I guess 
they do probably keep a small 
army of clerks earning their pay; 
but it would take something more 
than a clerk to tell which of them 
are bogus and which are genuine. 
No, they aren’t forgeries. 


It is a cinch to get the dealer's 
signature, “just to show that the 
salesman called,” if he doesn’t buy 
any one of the deals. If he does 
buy one or two of them, the sales- 
man has his signature on the order 
slip anyway, and can fix it up out- 
side the store later on. It doesn’t 
worry the dealer any, because he 
knows he isn’t going to get any 
merchandise he didn’t order, or be 
asked to pay for anything. 


“Cuckoo” Distribution Figures 


I could give you the gruesome 
details to considerable length cov- 
ering specific instances on deals 
that were given us to sell, One 
of the choicest dumping grounds, 
for instance, is a jobbing house 
that sells very largely to the trans- 
Atlantic steamship trade, and can 
take on pretty nearly anything. A 
mighty large quantity of goods 
that the company thinks is being 
sold in New York, or Brooklyn, or 
New Jersey, is in reality going to 
Europe. I know of another case in 
which a salesman dumped 60 dozen 
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the ferst long distance call 


FOR 5 YEARS a New York concern wrote a 
southern construction company trying to get 
a first order for finished material in carload 
Twice each year the sales manager 
mailed prices that he knew were right. No 
response. Finally, when the semi-annual re- 
quest for quotations came in, he reached for 
his telephone and got the purchasing agent, 


a thousand miles away, on the wire. Prices and conditions were dis- 
cussed and he took the order then and there. It amounted to $40,000! 


In THousaNDs of businesses today the 
long distance telephone is getting results 
that otherwise would be lost Long Dis- 
tance cuts out waiting and gets the answer. 
It gets immediate consideration for impor- 
tant matters. It gets past closed doors, for 
its mission is Obviously to serve. Many 
times Long Distance gets first orders where 
all other means have repeatedly failed to 
get an audience. 


Have you studied your own business to 
see how many telephone opportunities are 
being neglected? Is the telephone used 
only in an emergency, or are your depart- 
ment heads and the members of your sales 


staff trained to use Long Distance regularly 
to cut expense, to make sales or purchases 
that otherwise could not be made? Long 
Distance has a place on the program of 
every business that has or wants more than 
a local territory. 


The Commercial Department of the Bell 
company will gladly, upon call, make a 
study of your business and suggest a reg- 
ular plan for long distance calls. In the 
meantime, what far-distant man or concern 
would you like to talk to? The telephone 
on your desk will connect you, just as it 
does with anyone wanted in the next town 
or the next building. .. . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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$150,000,000 
Cotton Crop! 
And that’s 


just one ° 
item! 
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Oil 
\ $150,000,000 


m1) 


Livestock 


$120,000, 000 


That’s the kind of a market blanketed by 
the Star-Telegram and Record-Telegram 


The newspapers with a Billion Dollar 
Territory all their own 


NET PAID SUNDAY CIRCULATION 
OVER 120,000 


NET PAID DAILY CIRCULATION 
OVER 115,000 


More circulation in this territory than any three 
other newspapers combined 


Without the use of contests or premiums 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


(EVENING! 


Fort Worth Record-Telegram 


IMORNING: 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
ond Sunday Record 


Charter Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
AMON G. CARTER, A. L. SHUMAN, 
Pres. and Publisher Vice-Pres. and Adv. Director 


Blue Boar in pound tins, and 
fudged up retail dealer orders to 
cover this quantity of merchandise 
in 3 3-4 ounce packages. 

Salesmen that are up against a 
low percentage in some deal will 
sometimes cut the price, or buy up 
quantities themselves for their own 
use or for their friends. Jumping 
territories is common, It may 
sound easy to check the salesman 
up on all this, but it isn’t, for the 
trade is generally wise to the sit- 
uation and will tell the right sort 
of a story to back up the salesman 
when the division manager comes 
around. And as the division man- 
ager as a rule isn’t any too anx- 
ious to advertise the shortcomings 
of his own district, he won’t see 
a lot of things that are perfectly 
visible to the naked eye. 


As I said before, I am looking 
at the thing wholly from the stand- 
point of the salesman. From the 
company’s standpoint, this bonus 
scheme may have advantages 
which I don’t appreciate. But it 
strikes me that there is something 
radically wrong with a system that 
puts a definite premium on crook- 
edness, and places the honest sales- 
man at a disadvantage. And it 
goes without saying that there is 
also something radically wrong 
with the figures that are supplied 
by salesmen working under such 
conditions. 


Auto Salesmen Make New 
Record in January 


In taking a total of 601 orders 
for Dodge Brothers cars in Man- 
hattan, Bronx and Westchester 
County during January, C. H. Jen- 
nings, Inc., of New York, doubled 
the record of any previous Janu- 
ary and topped the selling record 
of any previous month of any year. 

Another motor record was es- 
tablished by this company on the 
last working day of January when 
sixty new cars were delivered. 
While a part of the credit for this 
record is attributed to the im- 
proved cars and lower prices in the 
Dodge Brothers line, the determ- 
ination of the sales organization to 
explode the popular myth that 
cars cannot be sold in any volume 
during the winter is responsible. 
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DISPLAY 


N YINDOW displays that ob- 
tain preferred position in 
dealers’ windows must be 

good. A display which lacks real 
punch stands but little chance of 
getting a “place in the sun” in com- 
petition with fast company. Deal- 
ers nowadays are furnished so 
much display mate- 
rial by manufacturers 
that they can be 
“choose-y.” If they 
do not like one par- 
ticular display, they 
have others which 
they can use instead. 
Regardless of 


whether or not the 
dealer is the best 
judge of the sales 


value of display ma- 
terial, it is he who 
decides what will and 
what will not go into 
his windows and on 
his counters and walls. 
And the material that 
never is used never 
has a chance to prove 
its sales value. 

Therefore, in select- 
ing several recent dis- 
plays which have been 
unusually successful, 
we chose those which were re- 
ported as meeting, first, with 
dealer favor and, second, which 
Would serve as examples of display 
material with genuine sales value. 
In each case, the manufacturers 
submitted the material included in 
this discussion as representing the 
most effective advertising pieces 
they have used during the past 
twelve months. 


There are many obvious reasons 
why the three cut-out display 
cards furnished to dealers by the 
Manhattan Electrical Supply Com- 
pany are successful. In the first 


place, each card is mailed in a con- 
tainer bearing in the upper left 
hand corner an attention getting 


Mowry gaion 


i RED 


Red Seal Batteries 
[ re great for Raulie 
NHATTA Ry cepa ie 

Ajearceas. 


tetanus 


Human interest photographs and drawings in window displays 
are the semaphores that stop shoppers before dealers’ windows. 
This display has helped to make Red Seal Batteries popular 
with radio fans by using the radiant Mickey, little Farina, and 
the winsome Mary Eaton as sure-fire attention getters. 
mailers for these display pieces are worthy of note because they 
attract the dealer’s attention and arouse his curiosity. 


caption which teases the dealer 
into opening it. 

When the container is opened, 
there is the mischievous smile of 
Mickey and the entranced look of 
little Farina, or the dainty Mary 
Eaton, with a human interest ap- 
peal which sell the dealer on the 
display value of the cards and they 
find their way to front seats in 
windows and on counters where 


= do In 
9 ae L Hot | vides 


Awe put 
RAI 


That Win Front Seats 
In Dealers’ Windows 


they do their share in selling Red 
Seal batteries. 

The Manhattan Electrical Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., does not stop with 
sending attractive display material 
in containers which dealers are 
bound to open, however. Enclosed 
with each card is an issue of The 
Red Seal Window 
Display Service, a 
four-page bulletin 
containing sug ges- 
tions for the use of 
the cards in building 
attractive window 
displays and photo- 
graphs of displays ac- 
tually used by dealers. 
addition, it pro- 
information as 


Si to the sales value of 


the joy in good window dis- 
bi: plays, sales sugges- 
tions, merchandising 


plans, etc. 

A plan along this 
line which includes 
excellent display 
cards, mailed in at- 
tention-getting con- 
tainers, and followed 
up by a letter or bul- 
letin showing the 
dealer how to use the 
material to best advantage, offers 
possibilities to manufacturers in 
any line of business for increasing 
results from this form of dealer 
cooperation and sales stimulation 
and eliminates the loss incurred on 
material which the dealer never 
uses. 

A display which received an un- 
usually large showing and which 
was accorded enthusiastic comment 


The 
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by distributors, dealers, and sales- 
men was used during the past 
season by The Tanglefoot Com- 
pany to promote the sale of Tan- 
glefoot Fly Spray. This display 
consists of a large three-panel card 
and two smaller ones, printed in 
full color. Flies and other insects 
are shown heavily enlarged. Sales 
copy is brief and easy to read. The 
cards are printed on heavy boards, 
the smaller ones being provided 
with easels. 

The product itself becomes part 
of the picture in the display fur- 
nished by Bird & Son featuring 
Neponset floor coverings. This 
display is sent to dealers as a com- 
plete unit consisting of the follow- 
ing items: 

1. A life-size cut-out showing a 
mother and little girl. 

2. Two colored posters mounted 
on board, with easels, picturing 
strong selling arguments. 

3. Three price posters, so ar- 
ranged that the complete line can 
be supplied with corresponding 
prices, 

4. Eight colored selling point 
cards, each featuring an important 
sales argument. 

5. Twenty-five pennants for 
trimming tops and sides of win- 
dows or for department interior 
trims. 


rf 
There's no need 


to cry” 


Ps 


RUG BORDERS OR 
PLOOR COVERINGS 


EQUALLY EFFECTIVE 
AGAINST MOTHS 
MOSQUITOES, FLIES 
BED BUGS, FLEAS 


BIRD'S 


NEPONSET 


Water cant hurt 
-: Bird’sNeponsc he 


A life-size cut-out, display and price 
pennants, etc., make up a 
complete display unit on a floor cov- 


ering. This display not 
only made a hit with 
dealers, but it 
attracted the 
attention of 
many new 
dealer ac- 
counts. 


This display for the Tanglefoot Com- 
pany brought bigger results than any 
other single advertising effort by this 
concern last year. 


6. One banner, six feet long. 

A list of the above pieces, with 
illustrations showing how they 
may be used for window and de- 
partment displays, is included with 
each unit. A return card is also 
inclosed, which the dealer is asked 
to sign and return. 


Glorifying An 
Electric Tool 


N electric drill catalog can 

hardly be called a source of 
inspiration to the copy writer, 
artist, engraver, or printer. Yet, 
Black & Decker have made what 
might be called a prosaic subject 
something that at least approaches 
a work of art. Like the Globe 
Automatic Sprinkler Company and 
others who are beginning to see 
the light, Black & Decker realize 
that, beneath the greasy overalls of 
the shop mechanic, there lies an 
appreciation of good printing. 

In the first place, the cover of 
this company’s 1926 catalog of 
electric drills, like the product 
itself, drills straight through to 
the reader’s attention. A_ line 
drawing of one of the drills 1s 
heavily embossed and printed 1m 
black and silver on a solid dark 
green background which is broken 
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This Black & Decker catalog shows the possibilities of genuine artistry as 


applies to a catalog of electric tools. 


The tool on the cover is heavily 


embossed and is printed in black and silver. Inside illustrations are printed 


in solid panels of dull blue. 
the attractive type arrangement. 


at the top by a silhouette of a 
group of factory buildings in 
green and blue against a sky of 
solid orange. 

On the inside pages, illustrations 
of each model are printed in solid 
panels of dull blue. The retouch- 
ing is an example of the sales 
power of this type of art work. I 
have never needed an electric drill, 
but I feel I would like to have one 
of the Black & Decker kind be- 
cause they look so good. 


Pictures Do the Work 
of Samples 


K Bio buyer likes to get the 
product in his hands before 
he makes his decision. If this is 
Impossible, he likes to see it. If 
he cannot see it, the next best 
thing is to show him how it actu- 


ally looks by means of sales illus- 
trations, 


The Gumwood Service Bureau 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute has issued a booklet en- 
titled “Beautiful American Gum- 
wood” which illustrates this point 
perfectly. In this case, it would 
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Note the graceful border on each page and 


not have been impossible to send 
buyers actual samples of gumwood 
in the various finishes. This, how- 
ever, would have 
been an extremely 
expensive under- 
taking because of 
the cost of prepar- 
ing samples and 


the expense of mailing them. 

The Bureau eliminated this ex- 
pense by using printed reproduc- 
tions in natural colors which are 
true to life in every detail. This 
made it possible to send to every 
inquirer a complete set of samples 
of gumwood in various finishes, in- 
stead of merely one or-two. The 
same booklet which contains these 
reproductions also carries a con- 
vincing sales story to which the 
reader’s attention is drawn as he 
examines the samples shown on 
the various pages. 

This method of sampling by 
true-to-life pictures offers broad 
possibilities in many lines of busi- 
ness, A prominent manufacturer 
cf leather goods, for instance, uses 
an illustration of a new traveling 
bag which is embossed to show the 
grain of the leather, as an effective 
way of showing he buyer the ac- 
tual product. Quality printing thus 
fills another need. 

The Gumwood Service Bureau 
reports that this booklet has been 
successful in developing a market 
for this wood in a comparatively 
short time. Thousands of gum- 
wood trees were destroyed pre- 
viously because considered of no 
value. Advertising has wrought 
a remarkable 
change in values 
until today first 
and second grades 
of red gum are on 
a par with white 
oak in the market. 


Illustrations like those in this booklet on American gumwood are closely 
akin to sampling. Photographs illustrating the practical use of gumwood 
complete the sales story in picture. 
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How Large eyhall Broadsides Be? 


ISCUSSIONS on the size 

limitations of broadsides 

have been going on since 
Advertising was a pup. And they 
will continue for some years to 
come because the chances are that 
no one will ever re- 
duce advertising liter- 
ature sizes to a defi- 
nite science. 

Some advertising 
“experts” (I question 
the appropriateness of 
that word) have con- 
tended that the stand- 


ard 19 by 25 inch 
sheet should be the 
limit in size. Others 


peognsatin 


have set the limit at 
smaller figures. Still 
others have said, 
“The sky’s the limit.” 
However, after care- 
ful observations over 
a period of years, com- 
bined with definite 
figures on results from 
broadsides, your writ- 
er submits the same 
answer that someone 
gave to the question, 
“How long should a 
man’s legs be?” This 
is the reason why: 
About two years 
ago, the noted pub- 
lisher of a well-known 
direct mail magazine, 
during the course of 
a lecture, mentioned 
broadside sizes. Very 
laboriously, he un- 
folded a broadside, ap- 
proximately 24 by 36 
inches, remarking at 
the finish that a man’s 
office is no place for 


his “daily dozen.” But— 
It may be of interest to Sales 
Management readers to know 


that a broadside measuring 35 by 
48 inches brought back a fraction 
over 15 per cent inquiries and was 
the beginning of over $160,000 
worth of directly traceable good 
business. The advertising cost ran 
a trifle over 134 per cent. 
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An Opportumty te Modernize YOUR 5 


By VICTOR KLEBBA 


Surely, in the face of such facts, 
no one can definitely set down a 
fixed rule of size limitation for 
broadsides. No more than anyone 
can say that a letter shall never be 
over one page long, regardless of 


hop Without Cost 


Fs 


“life-size.” 


§ Mat Service acts, 28 Ate BM 


FREE 


This broadside was made large enough to show the product 
Returns from this piece were 15% and con- 
sisted of inquiries which led to over $160,000 worth of sales. 
A smaller broadside might have failed to produce results 
as good as these. 


the subject matter or the recipient. 

Thinking advertising men have 
learned, by experience and obser- 
vation, that broadsides should be 
sized according to various points 
of consideration—the product or 
products to be shown, what is to be 
said and how, the class of recipi- 
ents, and other factors pertinent to 
each case. 


No one will deny that the 35 by 
48 broadside probably would have 
failed miserably had it been sent to 
bank presidents, general managers 
or others of that class who are usy- 
ally seated during working hours, 
The broadside men- 
tioned, however, was 
sent to publishers in 
small towns by the 
Bonnet-Brown Corpo- 
ration of Chicago, 
producers of  syndi- 
cate advertising sery- 
ice for newspapers, 
And small town pub- 
lishers are generally 
on their feet most of 
the day. 

This company pro- 
duces most of its 
services in mat form. 
Their market for mats 
was limited on ac- 
count of the lack of 
casting boxes in small 
newspaper offices. 
Most of the little fel- 
lows in country towns 
used “boiler plate” or 
mounted cuts of dif- 
ferent kinds. 


To create a demand 
for its mat services, 
and extend its market 
(and here’s another 
story for the manufac- 
turer who complains 
about limited mar- 
kets) the Bonnet- 
Brown Corporation 
designed and manu- 
factured a low priced 
casting box that could 
be used profitably by 
the small newspaper 
shops in this country 
and Canada. This casting box was 
offered free with a three year sub- 
scription to a small mat service. 
The increased volume, coupled 
with savings on sales expense, 
permitted the box to be given on 
a bona fide plan. 

The big problem was to “edu- 
cate” the small publisher to use 

(Continued on page 289) 
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OUR catalog gets business by win- 

ning attention and consideration. 
When you add a cover that is more 
attractive—you gain power to make a 
favorable impression and the result is 
increased sales. Molloy Made Covers 
have that distinct charm of quality that 
wins careful consideration for your 
salesefforts. It imparts astonishing sell- 
ing power—and the cost is moderate. 


THE DAVID J. 


2869 North Western Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


This border shows one of many beau- 
tiful grains possible in artificial leather 
or our new paper stock MoCo. The 
cover illustrated shows another grain. 


Write us about that Catalog, Sales 
Manual or any other publication you 
are now planning. We will gladly 
submit sketches and suggestions. 
There is no obligation. A Molloy 
Made Cover can be skilfully planned 
to fit every purpose. 


MOLLOY COMPANY 


Prospect-Fourth Bldg., Cleveland 
300 Madison Ave., New York 
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New oytyles gn eyales _ fllustrations 


An analysis of modern advertising art shows that 
changes in style and treatment are being used 
effectively to give new life to sales literature 


OST critics agree that 
stage settings are an 
important factor in 

the success of nearly every 

play. Illustrations, coupled 
with decorative treatment, are 
the stage settings of sales lit- 
erature. They play an 
portant part in creating at- 
mosphere, in contributing to 
the action, and in holding the 
reader’s interest to a success- 
ful climax. An examination 
of current sales literature 
that the number of 
advertisers who are using 
good illustrations in booklets, 
folders, catalogs, broadsides, 
posters, displays, etce., is 
growing. Belasco methods, 
or those of Flo Ziegfeld, if 
you prefer, when applied to 
sales literature, please the 
readers and show appreciable 
returns through the sales box 


office. 


What these new styles in 


im- 


shows 
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A pencil drawing by Boutet 


de Monvel, Paris, France. 
An example of loose handling 
of a subject which lends 
charm to certain types of 
direct mail literature. Per- 
mission of Harper’s Bazar. 
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Simple? 
stand. Pen drawing by Rene Clarke, New York. 
Permission of Calkins & Holden, Inc. 


illustrations 
consist of, and how 
the treat- 
ments are adapted to 
literature, are 
shown in the repro- 
duction on these 
pages of the work of 
a few modern artists. 
These exhibits do not 
cover all forms of 
advertising  illustra- 
tions (commonly 


sales 


various 


sales 


called “commercial 


= 5%, 


ere 


Yes—but easy to look at and under- 


art’), but they serve 
to show what can be 
done along this line. 
Examples shown 
here consist mainly 
of pen, pencil, and 
drawings. 
media which 
themselves to 
new styles in- 
charcoal, dry 
Rossboard, 
We play 


because 


crayon 
Other 
lend 
the 
clude 
brush, 
and wash. 
no favorites 
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A pen drawing by LeRoy H. Appleton, New 


York, 


in the old-fashioned wood-cut style 
which is in keeping with the subject. 


Per- 


mission of General Motors Corporation. 
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the medium and the treat- 
ment of technique depend 
upon the kind of reproduction 
that is wanted, the paper 
stock on which it is to be 
printed, the form and size of 
the piece in which it is to be 
used, etc. The main thing to 
remember is that there is a 
difference in media and you 
should specify that which is 
best suited to your needs. 
In selecting the exhibits to 
illustrate this article, care 
was exercised in securing 
those which convey an idea 
or an impression through the 
use of as little detail as pos- 
sible. For instance, the pen 
drawing by Rene _ Clarke, 
showing the grocer opening 
a new shipment of a product, 
employs but few strokes of 
the pen, yet it expresses a 
complete thought. Many sales 


I} exe Il 
A pencil drawing by Bou- 
tet de Monvel, Paris, 


France, which is typical 
of a modern style that 
seems to be very popu- 
lar. Especially adapted to 
fashion literature. Per- 
mission of Harper’s Bazar. 
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first class rates they cost $640 a ton to mail. 

3ut the majority are underweight. Because 
of “half-empty” envelopes, business men pay over 
$1,000 a ton for postage. 


Fest « hour 1,500,000 letters are mailed. At 


Many advertisers realize that “half-empty” envel- 
opes are waste. They enclose blotters in letters 
and statements—make every stamp the “railroad 
ticket for a salesman.” Blotters are 50% adver- 
tising and 50% utility. They deliver “more mental 
impressions from each printing impression.” 


l ¥3 
Half-empty 
envelopes 
are 


RETAILERS 


have found that blotters 
one kind of dealer-help 
they can use with 
profit 


Saaaer 


— 
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FOR MERCHANTS. There are helpful 
ideas in our book “How Business Is Won 
with Blotters.” Perhaps one of the house- 
organ blotters which we suggest for 16 
retail businesses will prove valuable. 


FOR MANUFACTURERS. Our “Dic- 
tionary of Blotter Advertising” shows the 
advantage of blotters for advertising to 
consumers, retailers, industries and stock- 
holders. Either of these books will be sent 
free to executives. 


- For printing and lithography, specify 


oor Qeandard 
Blottin 


Made only by STANDARD PAPER MANUFACTURING CO., RicuMonp, Va. 


Sold by Leading Paper Jobbers in the United States and Canada 


TRADE MARK 
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illustrations are 
weakened by the 
introduction of 
too much detail. 
They are simply 
photographic in 
character. In 
cases of this kind, 
it would have 
been less expen- 
sive to use actual 
photographs. 

The function of 
the artist is to 
create an impres- 
sion or develop 
an atmosphere 
through his style 
or technique 
rather than 


Sales illustrations are, in effect, stage settings. 
atmosphere which sales copy alone could not carry. 


This drawing creates an 
Crayon drawing by 


the reverse with 
solid black back- 
grounds, as. ex- 
emplified by the 
pen drawing by 
Benito. In either 
case, attention is 
not distracted by 
minor details. 

Whether or not 
you use _illustra- 
tions like these in 
your sales litera- 
ture, they will 
serve as an object 
lesson by showing 
how much of the 
sales story can be 
told in so. few 
lines. They prove 


through a detailed Wallace Morgan, New York. Permission of Bristol-Meyer Co. (Ipana.) that if the illus- 


portrait. As an 


tration can be 


example of this, note the pen draw- The new-day styles in many made to emphasize a sales point or 
ing by Ethel Plummer, which ex- cases are adaptable for striking lend conviction to a sales argu- 
presses speed and action without silhouttes, as shown by the pen ment, the simpler the treatment is, 


the introduction of details. 
drawing by Welton C. Swain, ac- 
complishes the same purpose with 
a minimum of non-essential detail. 


Pen drawing by Rene Clark, 


Line 
engraving. Permission of Southern Cotton Oil 
Company. Prepared by Calkins 


es = 


Pen drawing by Welton Chipman 


Swain, New York. Line 
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Pen drawing by Witold Gordon, 
Paris, France. Line engraving. Per- 
mission of Delman Shoe_ Salon. 
Prepared by T. L. McCready. 


The drawing by Witold Gordon, or for the more positive the result will be. 
Just enough detail to create the 
proper atmosphere or to tell the 
complete story is all that is re- 
quired in most cases. 


Permission 


Inc. 


Wash drawing by Louis H. 
Koster, New York. Half-tone, 
133 sereen. 


es 
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Pen drawing by Rene Clarke, New York. 

Line engraving. Permission of Southern 

Cotton Oil Company. Prepared by Calkins 

y 
& Holden, Inc. 
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Pen drawing by Benito, New York. Line engraving. 
of Conde Nast Publications (Vogue). 
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Pen drawing by Ethel Plummer, 
New York. Permission of Sam- 
stag & Hilder Bros. (Fashion- 
ette). Prepared by Harry C. 
Michaels Co. Line engraving. 


The Salesman Who 


Stuck to 


T was a prosperous town, all 

right. It appeared that the 

parking space must be for 
Limousines Only. The salesman’s 
sample-case was full of the Right 
Sort of Things. He had an en- 
gaging manner and there was no 
vibration in his selling talk. It 
looked like everything should 
have been his. He walked Main 
Street up and down and stopped 
where it looked good. But the 
point on his pencil was still sharp. 
If he had only turned the corners 
and given the other streets a 
chance he could have filled his 
book in a hurry. 
All the stores aren’t on one street. 
One kind of advertising doesn’t 
reach all buyers. You can’t cover 
the South through magazines 
alone. Not only do magazines 
fail to reach many classes, but 
magazine circulations are more 
Scattered in the South than in 
other sections. In ten great 
Southern States, the greatest 
magazine has a circulation equal 
to only about 1% of the total 
population. 


One Street 


_o 


-- 
Je i 
- 


a =) = = AA: —————7 a 
’ < = % == ° 


For, in the South its newspapers. 
They are an institution, the forum 
and market-place of this vast and 


prosperous section. Read thor- 


For detailed information on the 
possibilities of the South as a 
market, write to the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 


tion at Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
or to any of the newspapers listed 


oughly and _intelligently—and 
newspaper advertisers prosper 
mightily. below. 
These Newspapers Reach Every 
Corner of the South 
Alabama Thomasville Times-Enterprise 


Anniston Star 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham News 
Huntsville Times 
Mobile News-Item 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 
Opelika News 


Florida 


DeLand News 

Fort Myers Press 
Gainesville Sun 
Jacksonville Journal 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 

Miami News 

Orlando Reporter-Star 
Orlando Sentinel 

Palm Beach News 
Sanford Herald 

St. Augustine Record 

St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 

West Palm Beach Post 


Georgia 

Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Journal 
Augusta Herald 
Columbus Ledger 
Moultrie Observer 
Savannah News 


Waycross Journal-Herald 


Kentucky 
Paducah Sun 


Louisiana 


Baton Rouge State-Times 
Lafayette Advertiser 

Lake Charles American Press 
Monroe News-Star 

New Orleans Daily States 
New Orleans Item-Tribune 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Shreveport Times 


Mississippi 
Greenwood Commonwealth 
Guifport & Biloxi Herald 


North Carolina 


Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Concord Tribune 
Elizabeth City Advance 
Fayetteville Observer 
Gastonia Gazette 
Greensboro News 
Henderson Dispatch 
Hickory Record 
Kinston Free Press 
Raleigh News & Observer 
Raleigh Times 

Rocky Mt. Telegram 
Salisbury Post 
Winston-Salem Journal 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 


South Carolina 


Charleston News & Courier 
Columbia Record 

Columbia State 

Rock Hill Herald 
Spartanburg Sun 

Sumter Item 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga News 
Chattanooga Times 
Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle 
Columbia Herald 
Greeneville Democrat-Sun 
Knoxville Journal 
Knoxville Sentinel 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Memphis Press 
Nashville Banner 
Virginia 
Clifton Forge Review 
Danville Bee 
Danville News 
Danville Register 
redericksburg Daily Star 
Lynchburg Advance 
Lynchburg News 
Richmond News Leader 
Roanoke Times 
Roanoke World News 
Staunton Leader 
Staunton News-Leader 
Winchester Star 


Virginia-Tennessee 
Bristol Herald-Courier 
Bristol News 
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-Are Orders or Inquiries the Only 
‘Keal Proofs of Direct Mail 
‘Results ? 


N this department of Sales 
Management for January 23, 
the question was asked: “Is 
direct mail getting too much 
‘patent medicine’ type  adver- 
tising?’ Allen W. Rucker, of 


evn th ile 
ial ac 


“There are, as you may be 
aware, literally a thousand and one 
reasons for using direct mail ad- 
vertising aside from the angle of 
direct results. The only instances 
that we know of where direct mail 


High lights and solid blacks give this pen drawing a wealth of char- 
acter which would be lost in an ordinary photograph. An unusual 


portrait of a building in the modern style by John Hammer. 
pared by Federal Advertising Agency. 


Pacific Lines. 


Bristol, Tennessee, really began 
the discussion with a letter which 
we printed in the issue mentioned. 
A number of readers have since 
expressed their opinions, both pro 
and con. One writer in particular 
raises the point that results from 
direct mail advertising are not al- 
ways measurable in number of in- 
quiries or orders. He says: 


Pre- 
Permission of Canadian 


advertising brings direct results is 
in a strictly mail order business. 
In all other phases, it becomes pri- 
marily a supporting medium. 

“For instance, we know of a 
campaign right now that is being 
run with the object of breaking 
down sales resistance. Another 
campaign waged by a large na- 
tional advertiser is designed to 


gain prestige; another, to pave the 
way for salesmen; another is con- 
fined to a dealer helps proposition, 
Calendar advertising, which comes 
under the heading of direct adver- 
tising, is expected to build good 
will. And so it goes. 

“In other words, there are many, 
many uses for direct advertising 
aside from the strict mail order 
phase that is expected to bring 
dollars and cents returns.” 

Instances of unusually heavy re- 
turns in inquiries or orders are 
always spectacular. They pro- 
vide specific facts and figures, 
but, in the last analysis, their 
chief value lies in the fact that 
they serve to show the sales 
power that can be exerted 
through direct advertising. Re- 
turns of equal value, but which 
are less impressive because they 
are intangible, can be secured in 
the way of increased prestige, 
greater good will, closer coop- 
eration, etc. 
In many cases, where unusual 
results in any form are reported, 
it will be found that the piece 
which was particularly success- 
ful was supported either by 
other pieces as part of a direct 
mail campaign or by magazine, 
newspaper, or some other form 
of advertising. Manufacturers 
generally have learned that if 
newspaper and magazine 1s 
to yield the greatest and most 
lasting results it must be con- 
tinued consistently over a period 
of time. Successful direct mail 
advertisers are beginning to 
flearn that this medium must 
Mikewise be used consistently 

if it is to bring back a profit 
{ pn the investment. 


Look through the pages of 
any newspaper or magazine to- 
day and you will find the ad- 
vertisements fighting with the 
keenest of competition for the 
reader’s attention. The same mail 
which carries your booklet may 
bring other pieces which will fight 
with yours for the buyer's atten- 
tion. The advertising agent, the 
direct mail specialist, and the qual- 
ity printer are valuable aides in 
making direct mail advertising 4 
profitable investment. They are 
ports of safety in times of stress. 
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Mr. Cincinnati Business Man 
.... @ modern empire builder 


N the mushroom cities and boom 

districts of the country they call him 

“conservative.” Well, perhaps Mr. 
Cincinnati Business Man is conserva- 
tive, but, nevertheless... 


Without the aid of a spectaclar product, 
such as the motor car or oil, he and his 
father and grandfathers have created a 
city of a half million people; they have 
built up industries known throughout 
the world. 


But Mr. Business Man is not all business. 

He has his clubs and his sports. He is in 

the thick of every charitable drive. The 

May Festival, the Symphony Orchestra— 

enterprises like these would fail without 
is support. 


The Daily Enquirer is, of course, Mr. 
Business Man’s preferred newspaper. He 
depends upon it for market reports and 


I. A. KLEIN 


New York Chicago 


THE CINCINNATI = 


“Goes to the home, 


business information. He enjoys its sport 
section—its thorough coverage of every 
kind of news. And he likes the hour it 
is delivered to him. Like his breakfast, it 
isan excellent tonic to start the day with. 


It goes without saying that Mr. Business 
Man does not make or sell all the things 
he needs for his own comfort and hap- 
piness. His wants are limitless; he must 
dress up to his position in the commun- 
ity; his home and family must reflect his 
prosperity. Again, Mr. Business Man is, 
after all, very much like his own cus- 
tomers; an attractive announcement of 
good merchandise appeals to him as it 
does to them. 


See to it, then, Mr. Advertiser, that your 
announcements are published where Mr. 
Business Man will see them—in The 
Enquirer! 


San Francisco 


ENQUIRER 


stays In the home” 


¢ wae Say, | 
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Imagine handling 
$4,200,000,000 
a year! 


A staggering sum, yet it is esti- 
mated that Mr. Cincinnati Busi- 
ness Man handles this amount— 
$4,200,000,000—every year. He 
controls more than 18,000 busi- 
ness enterprises; he serves a trad- 
ing area conservatively estimated 
at a million people. 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Los Angeles 


“< 
> 
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to 
EUROPE 


Canadian Pacific Empress 


Liners and Monoclass (one 
class) Cabin Ships sail regularly 
from Montreal and Quebec by 
the short St. Lawrence route to 
all principal ports in Europe, 
Make your next trip across the 
Atlantic by Canadian Pacific. 
Only 4 days on the open sea. 


To the 
ORIENT 


Canadian Pacific giant Empress 
liners sail fortnightly from Dan- 
couver to Japan in 10 days— 
then China and Manila. The 
Empress of Canada, Empress 
of Australia, Empress of Asia 
and Empress of Russia are the 
largest and fastest ships on the 
Pacific. They make going to 
the Orient a delightful experi- 
ence. Accommodations lst, 
2nd, and 3rd class. 


For further information see 
local steamship agents or R. 
S. Elworthy, Steamship Gen- 
eral Agent, 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Telephone Wabash 
1904, Chicago, Ill. 


5,000 Druggists Ask About a 
New Product 


INCE the drug store grew 


from the place with colored 

lights in the windows with a 
mortar-and-pestle sign outside to a 
combination bookstore, music shop, 
hardware store, tire store, or what- 
have-you, the manufacturers of 
soaps, toilet articles, medicines, 
and drugs have trouble in getting 
the druggist’s ear long enough to 
leave an effective message. But, 
when that message is registered 


Courtesy begets 

courtesy, so it is — 

hard to refuse to 
open this folder. 

A successful 

layout which 

gains power through its simplicity. 
with a merchandising wallop, the 
druggist is usually found to be a 
good buyer. 

The Lockwood-Brackett Com- 
pany about a year ago decided to 
market a cake of pure Spanish cas- 
tile soap in a new form, the cake 
having rounded edges to fit the 
hand instead of the old fashioned, 
square slab that was awkward to 
handle. The product was a quality 
one, without a price appeal in the 
ordinary sense of the term. 

The company realized that the 
druggist could be interested if the 
product was presented to him in 
the right way. Following out this 
line of thought, it had prepared 
under its direction two quality 
folders, one of which is illustrated 
on this page. This folder was 
mailed to a list of 21,000 druggists 
with an offer of a sample cake of 


the product, Laco Curved Edge 


Castile. This mailing was_fol- 
lowed up in two weeks by the 
second folder which was made 
smaller to fit a number 10 envelope, 
The offer of a sample cake was re- 
peated. 

As a result of these mailings, re- 
quests for samples and further in- 
formation were received from more 
than 5,000 druggists. This repre- 
sents a return of approximately 25 
per cent in inquiries. The result 


the most 


development ty 
history of Cas; iP a 


Presents the first 
Curved Edge Cake 
Cut from the 
ge» Dar of pure Caste 
c.f 
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Attention is not al- 
lowed to stray away 
as the reader is car- 


ried through the 
folder, page by 
page. 


is the more noteworthy when it is 
remembered that it was secured in 
a highly competitive market from 
busy buyers. 

A brief analysis of these two di- 
rect mail pieces reveals several 
underlying reasons for their suc- 
cess. The first piece, which intro- 
duces the product for the first 
time, shows a salesman approach- 
ing, lifting his hat. The caption in 
the lower right hand corner says, 
“Good morning, sir! May I have 
just a few moments of your time 
—.” This conversational style 1s 
carried through the next two 
pages of the folder which open out 
at the inner edges into a spread 
which shows the product and how 
it fits the hand, and a view of a 
carton showing how the soap 1s 
wrapped and packaged, together 
with a number of sales arguments 
which are brief and to the point 
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pasate: 


so that the druggist loses no time 
in finding out what it is all about. 

The second folder follows the 
same style. The front page is 
illustrated with a drawing of a 
dainty hand holding a cake of the 
soap with the caption, “Laco pre- 
sents ” Four styles and sizes 
of cakes are shown on the inside 
pages with sales arguments re- 
garding each size. This piece, like 
the first one, grips attention, is 
easy to read and to understand. 

In both pieces, modern, simple 
art work, a pleasing combination 
of four colors in soft shades, 
printed on heavy offset paper 
stock, and excellent typography are 
the secrets of their effective appeal 
to the eye. Quality in art work, 
engraving, and printing, coupled 
with genuine direct mail skill in 
layout and copy, thus score an- 
other hit in a field where bull’s 
eyes are none too easy. 


The Stetson Hat 


in Literature 


OW trade names such as “ad- 

dressograph” and “mimeo- 
graph” finally were accepted as 
a part of the language and were ac- 
corded a place in the dictionaries 
is now an old story. Now comes 
the John B. Stetson Company 
with a booklet cashing in on the 
use of the Stetson hat in literature. 
The cumulative value of innumer- 
able references to the Stetson in 
short stories and books is summed 
up effectively in a booklet which is 
made as interesting as the stories 
themselves by F. Romer. 

The reasons why the big, wide- 
brimmed Stetson is so popular in 
the West cannot be laid solely to 
the strength of the Stetson mer- 
chandising plan, but the fact that 
this brand of hat was generally 
adopted bespeaks quality and abil- 
ity to give long service with hard 
usage. Although indirect in its ap- 
proach, the booklet tells a story of 
quality on every page. 

Your product, unlike the Stetson 
hat, may not lend itself to the re- 
quirements of fiction writers and 
therefore does not give you an op- 
portunity to cash in on such favor- 
able publicity. However, you will 


FF FEEES 
AND SELLS 


me 


ROM advertisements we deduce that— 
any automobile is the best automobile, 
any cigarette has the best taste, any rug 
makes the best floor covering, any varnish 
outlasts any other, any face cream brings 
back that natural complexion, any radio 
is most selective and gets greatest distance. 

It all depends upon which advertisement 
the consumer happens to see last—and which 
line his favorite dealer happens to carry— 
doesn’t it? 

What’s the answer? Caxton a.d.a.— 

Which tells the consumer what to buy 
and where to buy it, which tells and sells at 
the same time. 

It is the third side of the triangle—manu- 
facturer, dealer, consumer—supplementing 
national advertising, usually without ad- 
ditional cost. 

All sound merchandising is simple. There’s 
nothing complicated by a. d.a. You'll won- 
der why you didn’t invent it yourself. 

Available only to one manufacturer in a 
field—we don’t take competing accounts. 
Write for details now. 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 
Cleveland 
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“We have found 


Standard 
Rate and 
Data 
Service 


helpful in making up sched- 
ules, because of the fact that 
it assembles a great deal of 
information in a concise form 
and enables us to rapidly sur- 
vey and compare numerous 
publications without the 
necessity of handling a multi- 
plicity of rate cards and other 
papers. 


Kohler of Kohler.” 


STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


536 Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 


New York Los Angeles 


USE THIS COUPON! 


Special 30-Day Approval 


Order 


. 192 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 

536 Lake Shore Drive, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: You may send to us, prepaid, a copy of the 

current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, together 

with all bulletins issued since it was published for "30- 
ays" use. nless we return it at the end of thirty days 

you may bill us for $30.00, which is the cost of one year’s 

subscription. The issue we receive is to be considered the 

initial number to be followed by a revised copy on the 

tenth of each month. The Service is to be maintained 

accurately by bulletins issued every other day. 


Firm Name 
Street Address 
City 


State. 


Individual Signing Order. 
Official Position 
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| find many instances of actual serv- 


ice which, if properly presented, 
are as interesting as fiction. Defi- 
nite stories of performances are 
more convincing than unproved 
claims. 

Sales literature built around 
stories of how well known owners 
use the product, of instances in 
which the product performed an 
unusual service, of new uses for 


the product, and other similar sub. 
jects not only attract prospective 
buyers, but they gain the good wil! 
and the favorable opinion of thou- 
sands whose influence is an indi- 
rect factor in closing many sales, 

The results from booklets like 
“The Stetson Hat in Literature” 
may not be traceable in orders or 
inquiries, but they are there just 
the same. 


Putting the Fiction Touch 


Into Sales 


ANY pieces of sales litera- 
M ture fail to pull because 
they do not grip and hold 
the reader’s interest. The manufac- 
turer or the man who writes the 
copy stresses his point too hard 
and becomes so serious about it 
that the finished piece becomes 
dry and uninteresting. 

While it is not always true that 
a good fiction writer can produce 
successful advertising copy, it is a 
fact that he has the ability to, first, 
get the reader’s attention and, 
second, to hold the interest to the 
end of the story or book. On the 
other hand, the fiction writer fre- 
quently finds it difficult to grasp 
the selling angle and his copy, 
therefore, does not produce the 
necessary results. The cases in 
which fiction writers can be used 
effectively in writing sales copy 
are those in which the product 
lends itself to what might be called 
sales-fiction treatment. 

An example of this combination 
is a booklet entitled “The Miracle 
of Coral Gables,” which was writ- 
ten recently by Rex Beach, the 
well-known author. The subject is 
ideally adapted to the story writ- 
er’s requirements. Beauty of set- 
ting, romance, and action are pro- 
vided as the framework on which 
the author can build. The appeal 
to the imagination is unlimited. 
From such material, Rex Beach 
has written a piece of real litera- 
ture. 

A writer of the type of Mr. 
Beach is admirably fitted to write 
a story about the dream of a 


| builder and the creation of a new 


Literature 


city. Many of his stories deal with 
heroic pioneer characters. On the 
other hand, a writer of society 
stories might have fallen down on 
the job. Before you commission a 
fiction writer to produce sales lit- 
erature for you, examine your mar- 
ket first and decide what kind of 
stories your buyers read in maga- 
zines and books. Then select a 
writer who has been successful in 
producing that type of fiction. As 
a second precaution, select the man 
who can write best about the field 
in which your product is used. The 
experiment, however, is not recom- 
mended except in unusual cases. 
There are too many failures and 
disappointments along this line 
compared with the few successes 
like “The Miracle of Coral Gables.” 

Speaking of putting the fiction 
touch into sales literature, have 
you ever noticed that the title or 
caption of a certain booklet or 
folder will attract your attention 
while another does not even arouse 
your curiosity to see what is inside 
the cover? A dealer was heard to 
remark the other day, “When I see 
a line about ‘How to Make Money’ 
or “A Big Opportunity for You’ on 
a booklet or a folder, I just throw 
it away. I get too much mail to 
bother with stuff like that.” 

The chances are that this same 
dealer keeps and reads the litera- 
ture which attracts him through 
attention-getting titles and cap- 
tions. No matter how effective the 
message inside the cover may be, 
it must depend upon an appealing 
title for a reading. It pays to give 
careful thought to the selection of 
a title. 
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How Large Shall 
Broadsides Be? 


(Continued from page 278) 


the casting box and mats. After a 
thorough consideration of various 
mediums and plans, it was decided 
to produce a broadside that would 
show the casting box in actual size. 
The large size was chosen for two 
reasons—to impress the publisher 
and to offset any resistance be- 
cause of the publisher imagining 
that he couldn’t find room for a 
casting box. The actual size illus- 
tration permitted him to “fit” the 
box in any part of his shop. 

The idea of a massive broadside 
originated with the president of the 
company. The advertising direc- 
tor, at the time, protested very 
strongly against a mailing piece of 
such tremendous proportions. Ap- 
proximately 13,200 pieces printed 
by the offset process, were mailed 
under 3 cent permit mail. There 
was a return card attached to the 
center spread. When the final 
count of 2,006 return cards had 
been made, the final count showed 
that 2,006 cards had been returned. 

Also, the fact that approximately 
one-third of the $160,000 worth of 
business secured was sold by mail 
is additional evidence that the 
broadside was instrumental in 
making sales as well as bringing 
back inquiries. Most of the in- 
quiries were turned over to sales- 
men and followed up personally. 


For the benefit of those who may 
not be thoroughly familiar with the 
postal laws, let me say that the 
Bonnet-Brown broadside could not 
be sent through the mails today 
unless it was folded differently. 
This particular broadside was so 
folded that it had “pockets” which 
necessitated fastening the edges 
with a clip, instead of sealing, to 
permit postal inspection. The Post 
Office Department recently ruled 
against clips on the outside of 
mailing matter. 

Large broadsides, however, can 
still be sent through the mail pro- 
vided that they are folded without 
“pockets.” This is usually handled 
by “accordeon” folding. Of course, 
the width of the stock is neces- 
sarily cut down but there is 


the reaction to 
PERSONALIZING 


The Direct Advertising Agency 


If you 


really want. 


tO 
appreciate 


send for 
your 


Personalized 


Desk Memo 


and 


Kier Letter Company 


538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 
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How to Boost 
Sales Curves 
in 1926 


MONG those concerns who have just closed 

the books on a prosperous 1925, you will find 
many Cargill customers. This is not merely a 
coincidence, because— 


For more than forty years, sales managers have 
found that the Cargill organization can be counted 
on, year after year, to help boost sales curves. There 
is hardly a sales situation or a market condition 
which this organization has not handled success- 
fully in nearly a half century of experience in work- 
ing with sales and advertising executives in planning 
and producing effective sales literature. 


Cargill service includes the planning, preparation 
of copy and layouts, art work, engraving, printing, 
binding, and mailing of sales literature, ranging 
from a single piece to a complete campaign and from 
a simple envelope stuffer to a case-bound catalog of 
hundreds of pages. The Cargill plant provides pro- 
duction capacity sufficient for taking care of the 
largest requirements. 


As sales literature specialists, the Cargill organiza- 
tion can help you boost your sales curves in 1926 
through intelligent cooperation along the lines which 
will best fill your own needs and meet your own 
requirements. 


A request on your business letterhead will place your name on our mailing 
list to receive The Cargill Criterion regularly. You cannot afford to miss it. 


The Cargill Company 


Grand Rapids os 


Gwo 


Michigan 


A Complete Service Under One Roof 


GD 
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practically no limit to the length, 
If broadside is mailed in envelope 
without being clipped or sealed, it 
can be made any size or any fold, 


As far as size goes, let that be 
governed by analytical judgment, 
Some of the points to be consid- 
ered are: (1) how much space is 
needed to effectively display the 
product or products and tell the 
story; (2) the possibility of the 
prospect being impressed by mas- 
siveness; (3) the prospect stand- 
ing up or sitting down when the 
broadside is received; (4) compli- 
ance with the postal regulations, 

A broadside should be as large 
as it is necessary to make it in 
order to insure maximum returns, 
There can be no set rule. Broad- 
sides come under the classification 
as other forms of advertising—un- 
certainties. So, when folks ask me 
how large should a broadside be, I 
give them the same answer that 
was given to the question about 
the man’s legs—“Long enough to 
touch the ground.” 


A Follow-up Plan Built 
Around a Calendar 


The attractive calendar issued 
this year by The Champion Coated 
Paper Company was mentioned in 
the last issue of “Printed Things.” 


The calendar, as you may re- 
member, was made up of twelve 
pages, one for each month, each 
page being devoted to one of the 
twelve reasons why Champion 
paper offers unusual value. The 
plan of presenting a consistent se- 
ries of sales arguments by means 
of a calendar is, in itself, effective. 
The Champion Coated Paper Com- 


| pany goes further by building a 


follow-up plan which ties up 
closely with the calendar. 


Each month, a four-page folder 
is mailed to those who have re- 
ceived the calendars. The first 
page of the folder shows a minia- 
ture reproduction of the particular 
page for that month as it appears 
in the calendar with the corre- 
sponding reason for value in dis- 
play type. The two inside pages, 
forming a center spread, are given 
over to an illustrated sales argu- 
ment to back up the statement on 
the calendar, 
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If a Competitor Swipes Your Trade Name 


court room rafters ring with accu- 
sations and denunciations; to in- 
voke the doctrine of “unclean 
hands”; to plead that if the name 
“Coca-Cola” was not descriptive, 
it was deceptive and misleading; 
and so following. 


By and by the government 
seized a quantity of Coca-Cola 
that was being shipped in inter- 
state commerce, and brought an 
action under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, alleging that the prod- 
uct was adulterated and mis- 
branded, The company finally won 
the case in the Supreme Court, but 
during the years it was pending the 
copy-cats had a grand time using 
it as a defense. Finally, in 1920, 
the Supreme Court put a quietus 
on the copy-cat hopes along this 
line, in the following language: 


A Supreme Court Decision 


Of course a man is not to be protected 
in the use of a device the very purpose 
and effect of which is to swindle the 
public. But the defects of a plaintiff do 
not offer a very broad ground for allowing 
another to swindle him. . . . It is argued 
that the continued use of the name (i.e., 
Coca-Cola) imports a representation that 
has ceased to be true... . The argument 
does not satisfy us. We are dealing here 
with a popular drink, not with a medicine. 
... The name now characterizes a drink 
to be had at almost any soda fountain. .. 
The coca leaves and whatever of cola nut 
is employed may be used to justify the con- 
tinuance of the name or they may affect 
the flavor as the plaintiff contends, but be- 
fore this suit was brought the plaintiff 
had advertised to the public that it must 
Not expect and would not find cocaine, and 
had eliminated everything tending to sug- 
est cocaine effects except the name and 
the picture of the leaves and nuts, which 
Probably conveyed little or nothing to most 
who saw it. It appears to us that it 
would be going too far to deny the plain- 
tiff relief against a palpable fraud because 
Possibly here and there an ignorant person 
might call for the drink with the hope for 
incipient cocaine intoxication, The plain- 
tiff’s position must be judged by the facts 
as they were when the suit was begun, 
not by facts of a different condition and 
an earlier time, (The Coca-Cola Com- 
pany vs. The Koke Company of America, 
et al. 254 U. S. 143.) 


Another circumstance that 
aroused golden hopes in the breasts 
of the copy-cats, was the fact that 
Coca-Cola was called for by a va- 
nety of nicknames; such as “coke,” 


(Continued from page 254) 
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“dope,” “shot in the arm,” etc. 


Here was a glorious opportunity 


to provide a substitute and call it 
by the nickname that was in pop- 
ular use. 


When the customer called for 
“coke,” for example, was there any 
legal obligation to deliver Coca- 
Cola? Why not supply a product 
that was officially known as 
“coke,” sold as “coke,” and labeled 
“coke”? In a final burst of inspi- 
ration the copy-cat spelled it 
“Koke,” but otherwise his reason- 
ing was as above noted. 


And there was nothing the mat- 
ter with it, either, except that the 
Supreme Court called it a palpable 
fraud, and gave the Coca-Cola 
Company a permanent injunction, 
including court costs and damages. 
Those damages, in case you are in- 
terested, included all the profits 
that had been made from the use 
of the word “Koke” from the be- 
ginning up to the date of the in- 
junction. Since the copy-cat had 
to pay the costs of three courts in 
addition, it isn’t so hard to imag- 
ine what he had to show for sev- 
eral years of work. 


That Supreme Confidence 


It appears to be one of the car- 
dinal doctrines of the copy-cat 
faith that, to quote Mr. Bumble, 
“the law is an ass.” Sometimes, 
no doubt, that is true. But the 
sublime confidence of the copy-cat 
in his ability to blind a court to 
what is conspicuously evident to 
everybody else is difficult to under- 
stand. Judge Hollister, in one of 
the Coca-Cola cases, refers to the 
“strange lack of perception on the 
part of defendant. . . that the courts 
deal with matters of substance 
rather than of form, and that the 
odor of fraud is difficult to re- 
move.” 

A number of the cases included 
in the published collection are in- 
teresting because the text indicates 
more or less exactly what the copy- 
cat received (or would have re- 
ceived if it had not been for the 
lawsuit) as a profit on his en- 
deavor. Here, for example, is a 


concern known as the Nashville 
Syrup Company, which was en- 
gaged in selling “Fletcher’s Coca- 
Cola.” 


‘The usual injunction was 
granted, and a special master was 
appointed to make an accounting 
of the infringer’s profits, all of 
which were to be paid over to the 
company as damages. The spe- 
cial master found that during the 
infringing period, the company’s 
president and general manager re- 
ceived a salary of $2,700, and if 
this were properly to be deducted 
as expenses, then there were no 
profits at all. The court decided 
that in justice to the majority of 
stockholders who had put up two- 
thirds of the capital, the deduction 
ought to be made. 


Where Angels Fear to Tread 


In another case, an outfit known 
as the Union Bottling Company 
was caught peddling a spurious 
Coca-Cola. By the time the case 
was finally disposed of, this con- 
cern was in such excellent shape 
that the court declared it to be en- 
tirely irresponsible, net profits hav- 
ing amounted to “about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars.” The 
Coca-Cola Company was compelled 
to pay the costs of the suit itself, 
and take a judgment against the 
defunct infringer for the amount of 
the costs, plus the alleged profits. 


A third case is that of one Ben- 
jamin Duberstein, who with sun- 
dry compatriots was doing busi- 
ness as the Dayton Mineral Water 
Company, and was selling, among 
other things, “Coca and Cola.” 
When confronted with a prelim- 
inary injunction, this brother 
pasted a label bearing the name 
“El-Cola” over the words “Coca 
and Cola” that were blown in his 
bottles, and went merrily on. For 
that piece of ingenuity he was 
found guilty of contempt of court, 
a permanent injunction was grant- 
ed, and a special master was ap- 
pointed to make an accounting. 
To the special master’s report the 
defendant’s attorneys filed many 
and tearful exceptions, which were 
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The' Farm Service Gdea’in 
Selling Helps Sales Managers 


For years every orthodox sales plan included 
an effort to send customers into the dealer’s 
store. Now it’s different. The dealers them- 
selves have developed a new plan which re- 
verses that condition. 


More than three hundred hardware dealers 
are participating in a publicity campaign which 
will appear in every issue of THE FARMER 
for three years. Now what the manufacturer 
has to do in the Northwest is to see that the 
farm customers created by these dealers buy 
his product instead of some other. 


The salesmanager at last is on the receiving 
end of a co-operative plan. He can work with 
instead of on these far-thinking Northwestern 
dealers. 


Write for a copy of the big red book, “The 
Pledge of Over 200 Retailers.”’ This new plan 
of dealer merchandising will have a tremen- 
dous effect on your sales volume in the North- 
west from now on. 


, 
xo 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 


rather coldly disposed of by the 
court in the final decree: 


The Court finds that the exceptions of 
the defendant to said report are not well 
taken, and does overrule all of said ex. 
ceptions except paragraph six, and said 
report with respect to the amount of profits 
realized by the defendant from the sale 
of the substitute for Coca-Cola is found 
to be $319.18 instead of $387.70. 

It is therefore ordered, adjudged and de. 
creed that said defendant pay to said 
plaintiff the sum of $682.80, which is the 
amount found by the Special Master . , 
to be due from the defendant to the plain- 
tiff as modified herein by the Court. 


It is ordered, adjudged and decreed that 
said defendant pay to said plaintiff his 
costs in said suit to be taxed, and that the 
clerk tax in said costs the sum of $250 
as a reasonable fee of the Special Master 
for his services in this cause, and that 
said plaintiff have execution for such costs 
and for the sums above decreed to be paid 
to said plaintiff, to which ruling, order 
and decree the defendant, Benjamin Dv- 
berstein, by his counsel, excepts. 


Copy-Catting is Expensive 


An extremely remunerative en- 
terprise, that. Net profits, $319.18. 
Damages, $682.80, plus the special 
master’s fee of $250, plus court 
costs not stated. It is also rea- 
sonably to be inferred, I think, that 
the firm of Kusworm & Shamon, 
the attorneys who filed all those 


exceptions on behalf of defendant 


Duberstein, did not work for 
nothing. If you have ever had any 
first-hand experience in such mat- 
ters you can perhaps imagine what 
the attorneys’ fees amounted to in 
a case before a Federal Court that 
dragged along for something more 
than three years. 

Now perhaps you are thinking 
that these three cases are not typi- 
cal because, from the business 
point of view, they are so utterly 
contemptible. On the contrary, the 
degree of success that attended the 
efforts of these three concerns is 
thoroughly typical of that of at 
least 99 44-100 per cent of trade- 
mark infringers generally. As @ 
matter of fact, the gentleman who 
got away with $2,700 salary was 
a howling success from the copy 
cat standpoint, and really is entr 


cient Order of Imitators and It 
fringers. Mighty few of them cat 
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| point to a record like that! 
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Over Production and 
Lost Profits 


Editor, Sales Management: 


In your January 23 issue of 
“Sales Management” we note par- 
ticularly the article by Mr. Harry 
R. Wellman, and we want to con- 
gratulate you on securing this arti- 
cle. We also want to say that we 
believe that this article is one that 
strikes at the core of modern 
American business. On every side 
we hear the complaint of lack of 
net profits, although sales records 
are toppling every month. 
ested in the twine and cordage 
business, we believe that a great 
share of our troubles are caused 
primarily by the over production 
of this commodity by the American 
manufacturers who have, unwill- 
ingly, of course, increased their 
productions and are finding ways 
and means to move that produc- 
tion. Years ago, this production 
was handled through legitimate 
distributors or jobbers, such as 
ourselves. First one manufacturer, 
then another, began to sell direct 
to the large consumer trade, thus 
cutting off the jobber. Because one 
manufacturer did this, the other 
manufacturers stated they had to 
follow suit in order to hold their 
tonnage. The result is that none 
of us are making any money. The 
cost of selling this merchandise is 
much higher than the average 
manufacturer is willing to admit, 
and at the same time, he is unwill- 
ing to accept the lower selling 
costs of a legitimate jobber, such 
as Ourselves, and confine his sales 
through recognized distributing 
channels, who take care of the 
large as well as the small orders. 
Competition will limit the profits 
of the jobber so that the consumer 
will not be hurt by an excess price. 
—H. F. Mengden, Mengden & 
Sons Company, Houston, Texas. 


“Art in Advertising” was the 
subject taken by J. B. Roemer, of 
the Southwestern Advertising 
Agency, of Dallas, Texas, when he 
spoke before the Advertising Asso- 
Clation of Houston at the Rice 
Hotel on February 9. 
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And so we repeat— 


=. When we have a few more sales managers who will give 
aamen their men facts instead of arguments, and information instead 


met) ree 


owes. Of inspiration, we will have less salesmanship, and more sales.” 


Lord & ‘Thomas liked 
this observation, and the 
editorial in which it 
occurred, well enough to 
reprint it in full in one of 
their excellent series of 
advertisements in Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


They found it in the Pub- 
lic Ledger. Where the 
Ledger picked it up, we 
don’t know, but it origin- 
ated in our house organ 
The Spade of January 
1924. 


It has always been a 
mystery to us how suc- 
cessful advertising can be 
when so much of even 


the best of it is based on 
only the most superficial 
knowledge of the market 
facts. 


And it is still more of a 
mystery why otherwise 
hard-headed business 
executives will continue 
to spend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for 
advertising based on such 
superficial knowledge, 
when a few thousands 
spent in getting the facts 
might double its effective- 
ness. 


And so we repeat (with 
variations) — 


When we have more advertisers who will give their 
advertising agencies facts instead of arguments, and 
information as well as appropriation, we will have 
less blah* and more advertising. 


(Any agency is welcome to reprint this, with or without credit, also.) 


R. O. Eastman, tcorporated 


*Excuse it, please, but what other expression will fit? 


R. O. Eastman, Incorporated, is an organization devoted solely to scientific 
market research and the development of sales plans based on established facts. 
It is employed by leading manufacturers in practically every field, publishers, 
advertising agencies, and other service organizations. It has no salesmen, but 
its executives will arrange conferences with those of prospective clients to 
discuss their requirements. Its headquarters are in Cleveland. A branch 
office is maintained in New York at 154 Nassau street, telephone Beekman 
4918. Our house organ The Spade will be sent to any interested executive 
upon request. 
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Any sales manager who 
wants to earn a place in 
the sun might try going 
over his company’s sales 
policies and kicking a few old traditions out the 
back door. Here’s a good example gleaned from 
current advertising which, in our opinion, illus- 


Brush the Cobwebs 
Off Your 
Sales Policies 


trates how easy it is to find new sales points, when 
someone jumps over the fence and looks at sales 
problems from the buyer’s point of view. 

Hudson-Essex have abandoned the time-honored 
policy of quoting prices F. O. B, Detroit—instead 
of the prospect-frightening phrase, “freight and tax 
extra,” Hudson-Essex advertising and salesmen 
now quote prices, “delivered to your door.” 

Some sales managers may say this is a little 
thing, but we heard three comments on it yesterday 
(Sunday). And the comments were not from adver- 
tising men, sales managers or members of the in- 
dustry, but from prospective automobile buyers. 

Another good example of a sales idea, which 
makes you wonder why someone didn’t think of it 
before, was the Studebaker advertising at Christ- 
mas-time, when they pictured an automobile key in 
a jewel box and urged the public to use this key to 
hang on someone’s Christmas tree. 

In every industry there are certain old practices 
which annoy customers and prospects. If you 
would lift yourself out of the rut, steal a march on 
competition, and speed up business generally, go 
over your own sales policies and see if there isn’t 
at least one of these useless hangovers from ancient 
times which can be eliminated. 


What Are Your 
Salesmen Selling? 


The order totaled several 
thousand dollars. The 
credit was good, the price 
regular. It was signed by one of the largest stores 
on State Street, Chicago. Yet a manufacturer well 
known in the textile field, turned it down. 


When asked why he showed such a “cocky” spirit, 
the manufacturer said, “Our attitude is not ‘cocky’ 
or over-confident at all. We investigated and found 
that our salesman had failed to sell our proposition. 
He caught the buyer in a receptive mood and just 
sold him a bill of goods. We tried to sell the buyer 
on our program of sales promotion, but the buyer 
wouldn’t agree to give our line the attention it de- 
serves. He looks upon our line as just so much 
merchandise. : 


“With that attitude he cannot possibly make the 
kind of customers with whom we want -to join 


hands. We are not looking for a place to dump 
merchandise. We want partners in our sales pro- 
gram. This store would probably switch lines 


again in six months or a year and we would have to 
hunt another outlet. It would be a decided handi- 
cap to try to sell the other stores after this store 
gave up our line. We'd rather wait until we can 
interest a buyer who will hook up with us and lay 
out a two or three-year sales program that will 
build sales.” 

The manufacturer is right. He was justified in 
refusing to sell. The wrong kind of an outlet is 
worse than none. This store would have cheapened 
the reputation of the merchandise—would have 
bungled the job. Hundreds of good lines are be- 
ing slaughtered because salesmen sold the wrong 
store—because salesmen sell merchandise instead 
of selling the institution, and a real sales program 
along with the merchandise. Are your salesmen 
selling the right kind of dealers? 


The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, with characteris- 
tic snoopiness, is making 
a great hullabaloo in its 
attempt to stop the merger of a number of baking 
companies. They claim the country is in danger of 
being bilked by what they term a “bread trust.” 
When a few hundred dollars will put a man into 
the bread baking business, there is little, if any, 
danger of any company or any group of companies, 
getting a strangle hold on the bread business of the 
country. A huge combine such as contemplated 
in the baking industry can succeed only in a direct 
ratio to its ability to improve service or quality, or 
lower prices. We can see no harm in any of these 
achievements. What if a few ill-managed, old 
fashioned bakeries do go out of business? 


Washington Is 
Throwing Monkey 
Wrenches Again 


Big combines usually succeed by taking up 
lost motion. Many baking companies are employ- 
ing sales and advertising methods that are ex 
tremely wasteful; some of them are operating 
under Spanish War-time methods. Just because 
the Federal Trade Commission can throw up 4 
smoke screen by claiming that a big combine 
would control the price of wheat, they shouldn't 
be allowed to interfere with 
wheat farmers’ votes are needed. 


business because 
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Starting The Year 
| On Top 


o &£ HE continued leadership of The Sun in adver- 
J 7 Months tising among New York evening newspapers 
re ; . 
— Leadership was more pronounced in January than ever 
. &- before 
Ly ee ” 7 
4 Total Advertising 
JANUARY, 1926: #2 In January The Sun led the second New York 
. The Sun ———_—-1A53 608 evening newspaper by 229,498 lines. The Sun’s lead 
In a . . 
Sun's Lead..... 229,498 during this month was nearly a hundred thousand 
1S DECEMBER, 1925: . : a 
od OE The Sun... 1,571,906 lines greater than in any preceding month. 
2nd Evening Paper 1,439,250 
, Sun’s Lead..... 132,656 ‘ aaud ee ‘ , 
" NOVEMBER, 1925: ° The Sun’s gain in total advertising in January of this 
an ak eis Rae" eae year compared with January of last year was 206,894 lines. 
ng onda: ‘ites 58,664 This was 72,204 lines more than the combined gains of all 
ad Bs IN siictieienivn 1,642,102 the other New York evening newspapers. 
1m q 2nd Evening Paper 1,600,824 
Sun’s Lead..... 41,278 , P " ' 
en SEPTEMBER, 1925: National Advertisers have found through experience that 
suk bonita Woo tae The Sun is an extremely effective medium through which to 
AUGUST” {25 71,820 sell their products in New York and for this reason month 
ie The Stn wane 826,146 after month, and year after year, they use more space in The 
i. OF gee eae 62,326 Sun than in any other New York evening newspaper. 
- © JULY, 1925: 
The Sun —___ 858,650 . . . 
8 Sad Inventing Paper 337. R0n Advertisers prefer The Sun to all other New York even- 
- TOY ROR sees nes ing newspapers because of its demonstrated superior selling 
ing : ; . 
i i a power—a selling power that is due to an unusually responsive 
of National Advertising cheeaiiiien: 
: JANUARY, 1926: {ete 
nto ; Fon Enola eae nan The Sun is read by people who have the means as well 
ny, F DECEMBER i995.” as the desire to buy what they need and want—people who 
ies, The Sun ..........-- 368,266 have confidence in The Sun as a newspaper and who respond 
he eB 2nd Evening Paper 220,956 dil h dv . : : : 
t q ite heh 147,310 readily to the advertisements which it publishes. 
ted NOVEMBER, 1925: 
4 The Sum cece 414,694 
rect 2nd Evening Paper _ 272,402 
Ps Sun’s Lead..... 142,292 a4, . ced : s : 
or FF OCTOBER, 1925: A very rigid censorship on all advertising is maintained 
ese The Sun nen 414,120 
a 2nd Evening Paper ae 3,306 
old § Sun’s Lead..... 0,814 
% SEPTEMBER, 1925: 
d EE BIE sickness nincadsionss 275,154 
f 2nd Evening Paper 217,136 
up §& Sun’s Lead..... 58,018 
ov. AUGUST, 1925: = een”? 
 & The Sum weave 191,922 
“a Bs nd Evening Paper ; 
- oe Suns Lead..... 52,188 280 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
ting ie JULY, 1925: 
: TT RIO ssseicicatensanccects 236,552 
use Ond Eveni : : BOSTON WASHINGTON, D. C. CHICAGO 
4 aro et rete Old South Building Munsey Building 208 So. LaSalle St. 
ea 9 ££... : SAN FRANCISCO —_LOS_ANGELES PARIS LONDON 
bine & First National Bank Bldg. Van Nuys Building 49 Avenue de l'Opera 40-43 Fleet St. 
dn’t Q 
ause 
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We Increased Sales $1,500,000 Last Year 


follow up the work of each sales- 
man with a carefully planned sales 
promotion program, designed to 
stimulate mail orders and to help 
salesmen open new _ accounts. 
Whenever a salesman reports a call 
on a prospective buyer, the name 
goes on a special list which we 
work constantly by mail. All of 
these prospects receive five direct 
mail pieces inside of ten weeks 
after the salesman’s visit. Very 
often we close an initial order by 
means of this promotion campaign 
before the salesman returns for a 
second call. 


One of the most profitable pro- 
ductions of our advertising depart- 
ment is our “Rollins News,” which 
is issued monthly and sent to all 
of our customers and prospects. 
We have tried to make it live up 
to the “news” part of its name, 
leaving out the usual type of boast- 
ful material so often found in 
house organs. 


Feature Weekly Sales Bulletins 


Filled with actual news of what 
other Rollins dealers are doing, 
news about our advertising and 
manufacturing activities, we feel 
that our house organ is a very 
important cog in our sales machin- 
ery. Recently we took a vote from 
our salesmen to determine its use- 
fulness. They agreed that if only 
one of our advertising activities 
were to be retained, the house 
organ should survive all other 
forms of advertising. Of course, 
we do not contemplate discontinu- 
ing our national advertising, but 
this statement shows that the 
salesmen feel and see the results 
of our house organ. 


Another important feature of 
our sales work is the weekly letter 
or bulletin to salesmen. In it we 
list the standing of salesmen, com- 
pare the current week’s business 
with the same week of the past 
year, and give them news about 
markets, price trends of silk, cotton 
and wool. In addition to this 
routine news in the weekly let- 
ter, there is a certain amount of 
of “inspirational” material—facts 


(Continued from page 244) 


designed continually to “re-sell” 
the men on the Rollins organiza- 
tion, to lift them out of the ruts 
any salesman is in danger of fall- 
ing into. 

Teaching salesmen to think of 
bigger accomplishments, lifting 
them out of the channels of least 
resistance, and putting a real fight- 
ing spirit into each man, is the aim 
back of these weekly bulletins, and 
the individual increases in the size 
of orders seem to indicate that the 
bulletins are serving their purpose 
in this respect. One short quota- 
tion from a recent one will serve 
to illustrate our method of encour- 
aging salesmen to “seek more 
world’s to conquer.” This quota- 
tion, taken from a bulletin headed, 
“Build a Background for Your 
Sales Picture,” reads, in part: 


Selling the Institution 


“Big stores are not moved by 
prices alone. They are offered 
goods that measure up to high 
analysis and at under-price, that 
they pass every day because they 
haven’t the background of institu- 
tional solidity behind them. They 
may recognize a temporary bar- 
gain, but they do not want to 
mottle their department with drib- 
lets of temporary merchandise. It 
is the big, dependable connection 
they’re looking for; the one which 
not only offers a line representa- 
tive in quality and price, but one 
backed by an institution reputable 
and capable of maintaining the 
finest business relations and of 
offering them constant and depend- 
able service. The comfort of feel- 
ing that their business is in the 
hands of the right people relieves 
merchants of the necessity of con- 
stant bartering. They know that 
the merchandise of an institution 
of proved character and success 
must, from the very nature of the 
case, be right. That’s a settled 
question in their minds. It is that 
security of correct placement of 
their business that is uppermost in 
the minds of all good merchants. 
They want to be rid of the anxie- 
ties which accompany expediency 


buying. Their constant effort is to 
place the business of each depart- 
ment in the safest and fewest 
hands possible, so the big thought 
before them always is: 

“ “What's back of the line?’ And 
right there is where the gates of 
opportunity open to the Rollins 
salesman who knows his story, 
Your institution answers every 
question. It has enough past to 
guarantee experience; enough suc- 
cess to guarantee stability ; enough 
accomplishments to guarantee cre- 
ative ability; enough plans and 
purpose. to guarantee progress; 
enough youth in the personnel to 
guarantee vigor and endurance; 
enough facilities to guarantee serv- 
ice; enough exclusive features to 
guarantee individuality and desir- 
ability of merchandise, and enough 
satisfied customers to prove the 
merit of anything on earth. 


Summary of Policies 


“Selling the big connection. You 
can’t do that quibbling over 
strands and a lot of technicalities. 
Sell your success. Sell our success. 
Act and look a part of it. Make 
the merchant understand that you 
are somebody in the hosiery game 
and that you have an institution 
back of you that has done and can 
do things. Tie into this institu- 
tional momentum and keep step 
with it and you will sell the big- 
gest concerns and more hosiery 
than any man in your territory.” 

Summed up briefly, it may be 
said that the big increase in our 
sales during the past few years— 
an increase which enabled us to 
show a gain of $1,500,000 in 1925 
over 1924—has been the result of 
(1) a new spirit in our sales force, 
(2) working every territory inten- 
sively, (3) national advertising, 
(4) intensive sales promotion work 
and (5), improvements in manu- 
facture. 

It will be seen that we have done 
nothing any other manufacturer 
could not do. Although our sales 
have increased rapidly, our adver- 
tising and sales expense has shown 
but slight increase. 
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GAINS 
in Everything! 


Circulation gains, local advertising gains, 

national gains, classified gains, daily gains, 

Sunday gains, Weekly gains—nothing but 

gains enter into the January records of 
The Kansas City Star 


CIRCULATION 
Average Net Paid Circulation January, 1926 
Circulation Gain Over 1925 
MS Sd i Feet nek ies a 251,623 3,071 GAIN 
MN i aick ick Wines Glas a! stare alien 248,614 4,292 GAIN 
I dia 5 ht 5 a aiahdasal cacasth elect aaa a eee 284,452 19,573 GAIN 
Fe te oka Need dieneeeeaeeareseeeas 373,084 45,101 GAIN 
ADVERTISING 
Advertising Lineage Record January, 1926 
CNS 3609.0 a x ice Cee a Gee Ae 1,308,065 247,035 GAIN 
6's sk. eS eae eeees 298,679 34,900 GAIN 
i Ee emery orcs reer are vere nT 560,531 44,060 GAIN 


Total Advertising 2,167,275 


The Weekly Kansas City Star printed in 
January 42,909 lines of advertising—a gain 
of 4,393 lines over last year. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


More Than 500,000 Copies Daily 
Chicago Office, 1418 Century Bldg. New York Office, 15 E. 40th St. 
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Booklet explaining L M S 
unusual Warehousing Plan 
mailed free on request. 


Free 


Warehouse 
Storage 


at unusual saving 


Here’s real news! Storage 
rates in Britain from one- 
half to one-seventh of cur- 
rent American rates. 


You can save money right now on 
shipments to Britain by using the 
new L M S storage service. The 
L M S owns and operates 350 stor- 
age warehouses at its terminals in 
practically every important indus- 
trial center throughout Britain. Stor- 
age capacity exceeds 100,000,000 feet. 
Direct rail connections between 
warehouses. 


The L M S is the only British Rail- 
road serving with its own railroad 
all major British ports. All mer- 
chandise is delivered right through 
to store door with its own teams 
and trucks. 1,300 motor trucks and 
10,000 teams continuously employed. 


Recently a prominent American Ex- 
porter sold merchandise to a British 
customer for future delivery. He 
shipped directly to the L M S ware- 
house in buyer’s home town in En- 
gland where it was held at a mere 
fraction of cost which same storage 
would be anywhere in the United 
States. Delivery of the merchandise 
was given to buyer by special LM S 
motor truck service on exact deliv- 
ery date. 


In addition to the example quoted, 
authentic bulletins will be published 
from time to time demonstrating 
how L M § Service assists Ameri- 
can business, Watch for the next 
example—it will pay you! 


LONDON MIDLAND 
— & SCOTTISH 


RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


THOMAS A. MOFFET 
Freight Traffic Manager in America 


One Broadway New York City 


THE ONLY BRITISHTRAILROAD WITH AN 
ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPARTMENT 
IN AMERICA 
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Train Dispatcher Tactics for 
Salesmen?r 


(Continued from page 248) 


exceptions that prove the rule that 
the sales executive should lay out 
the route to be covered by his rep- 
resentatives, taking into considera- 
tion their suggestions and using 
them in so far as it appeared wise 
to do so.” 


“While there are exceptions to 
all rules,” says W. W. Morse, first 
vice-president, Eastern Casualty 
Insurance Company, “twenty years 
of experience in handling men has 
convinced me that the average man 
will not plan advantageously and 
then follow the plan. There must 
be leaders and directors in the field 
as well as in the office, warehouse 
or factory.” 


Where Men Route Themselves 


L. J. Wooster, sales manager, 
James Heddon’s Sons, feels that a 
distinction should be made _ be- 
tween the new salesman and the 
old salesman, and sums up his 
experience as follows: 


“With new salesmen, we always 
lay out their routes for them, but 
after the salesman has made the 
territory a few times, we. expect 
him to be able to map out his 
route much better than we can do 
it from the office. Of course, it is 
true that much depends upon the 
salesman, but as we employ but 
a few men, we do not plan to have 
any who are not fully capable and 
dependable in this respect. 

“Of course, with us, all routing 
is subject to change or approval 
by the sales manager, but as a 
matter of practice, this is left al- 
most entirely to our experienced 
salesmen.” 

In contrast to the experience and 
attitude of the sales managers 
quoted in the preceding para- 
graphs, a number of sales mana- 
gers feel that a salesman who is 
not capable of routing himself is 
not worthy of employment. For 
example, F. G, Garrison, general 
sales manager, A. J. Tower Com- 
pany, Says: 

“There are practically two types 
of salesmen working for the Tower 


Company. We feel here that they 
should be handled entirely differ- 
ently. 

“For instance, we have branch 
offices in seven different cities in 
the United States, and three in 
Canada. These offices all have 
managers and they are the sales- 
men calling on the jobbing trade. 
We do some missionary work; that 
is, travel men to the retail trade 
in the interest of the jobber. With 
this latter group we feel it is nec- 
essary always to route these men 
and this is done by the writer to- 
gether with the branch office man- 
ager if we happen to be together; 
but if not, by the branch manager 
himself. The branch manager 
usually does all his own routing 
unless some radical change is to 
be made in which case we go over 
it together. 

“Some of these branch men have 
been with us for over twenty years 
and we think you will agree with 
us they are quite capable of mak- 
ing their own route list. We feel 
they’ can work it out to the best 
advantage with the best results; 
but with the younger men we feel 
it is quite necessary that we make 
their routings and see that they 
are pretty closely followed.” 


Several More Opinions 


The Peninsular Stove Company 
feels that the salesmen are better 
satisfied when they make their own 
route sheets. This opinion is 
shared by G. A. Moore, general 
manager, Detroit Range Boiler & 
Steel Barrel Company, who says: 


“We have found it very much 
better to allow them to route them- 
selves with some guidance from 
us. We, however, don’t attempt 
to dictate as to what territory they 
should cover or just how they 
should cover it. We attempt to se 
lect men who have enough initia- 
tive and enough brains to relieve 
us of this part of administration 
work.” 

Frank I, Clark, sales manager, 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle 
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Works, permits his men to send in 
their route lists to be checked and 
revised according to his ideas. 
Mr. Clark occasionally suggests 
changes in route lists after com- 
paring proposed schedules with 
records of past trips. Mr. Clark 
feels that some salesmen are in- 
clined to neglect remote parts of 
territories, and for this reason he 
makes it a point to check route 
lists carefully, even though he does 
not actually furnish his men with 
traveling schedules. 

“We have never adopted the 
policy of routing the men,” says 
H. B. Lee, advertising manager of 
W. M. Finck and Company, De- 
troit, “although we do expect them 
to send in daily reports of their 
work. We have felt that a man 
having the necessary qualifications 
to carry our merchandise will 
within a short time know his ter- 
ritory better than we do at this 
office, and that he is, therefore, 
better qualified to decide when and 
where to travel.” 


“Destroys Initiative” 


J. B. McNaughton, sales and ad- 
vertising manager, Indian Motor- 
cycle Company, in explaining how 
his men operate, says: 

“Occasionally it is necessary for 
us to take exception to a salesman’s 
routing, but in the majority of 
cases this is not necessary. He is 
in touch with his dealers and pros- 
pective dealers several times in the 
course of.a year, and he is better 
able to judge the amount of time 
he should spend in each place and 
the kind of work he should do than 
we are here at Springfield. 

“In our selling program I feel 
very strongly that it would have a 
tendency to destroy initiative if 
we were to hold the salesman down 
to doing only specific things and 
covering only specific territory 
which we suggest.” 

A careful study of all of the 
letters sent in by the sales man- 
agers who have contributed to this 
survey, shows that there are often 
many opportunities to improve the 
salesman’s methods of travel by a 
careful study of his route list. 

A number of sales managers 
called attention to the fact that 
great gaps in distribution have 
been closed by a careful re-routing 
of salesmen, 


Soe wf 


-" THE GREAT 


& (OOF THE 
Z. LARGEST CITY 
OF TEXAS . 


LL-AROUND' 
-_THE-CLOCK » 
_ NEWSPAPERS 
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Sain over 1924 ~ 917.603 


1925—17,692,575 lines 
1924—16,774,932 lines 


1923—15,703,227 lines 


1922—14,702,360 Lines 
1921—14.609.082 Lines 


Have made a worth while accomplishment by making a constant gain 


of advertising each year for 5 years. 


‘The reason the Morning Express and Evening News have been able to 
gain year after year, constantly growing, is the splendid prestige these 
newspapers have builded with a great family of readers who have con- 
fidence in what appears in their columns. This great family represents 
the hest citizenship of San Antonio and Southwest Texas. 


The Morning Express and Evening News work for the advertiser test 
because they possess the invaluable quality of Reader-Confidence. 


San Antonio Express 
San Antonio Evening News 


Gwo Distinct and 5 Tlawspapers of 


OVER 26,000 NON-DUPLICATED 
CITY CARRIER CIRCULATION 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
National Advertising Representative 


New York—Chicago—St. Louis—Atlanta—San Francisco—Seattle 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
veneer. Office cutters—econom- 
ical, convenient. Printing presses 


from $44.00 to $1200.00 


Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 


Autopoint 


The Better Pencil— Made of Bakelite 
Write for our new plan to build your business bigger 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619-25 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Ce 
Industrial executives 


cone will be interested in our 
ii booklet “the advertising 
engineer’ which gives 
some new thoughts on 
industrial advertising 
and offers a good way 
for us to get acquainted. 
Where shall we send it? 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, Inc. 


Advertising Engineer 


130 N. Wells St., Chicago 
Industrial Advertising Exclusively 
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Advertising Values 
Are Changing 


Nn 


Brooklyn 


In fact, they fave changed! 


National advertisers who are 
operating in the metropoli- 
tan area of New York should 
investigate the 1926 stand- 
ing of the Brooklyn news- 
papers before completing 
their lists. 


The old circulation, adver- 
tising, and prestige values 
have gone. 


The Brooklyn Times is the 
new, rising factor in this 
market, as shown by 


Advertising Lineage Gain or Loss 
for January, 1926 
Gain 
Brooklyn Times. .183,646 
Brooklyn Eagle .. 92,024 


Standard Union.. 118,758 


This January record is in 
line with the lineage gain of 
The Brooklyn Times for the 
entire year 1925, when 


The Times gained 559,156 
The Eagle gained 58,520 
The Standard Union lost. .909,786 


And finally, remember that 
the Brooklyn Times’ circula- 
tion is the largest of any 
Brooklyn paper— 


80,081 


(70,000 of which is home delivered, of known value) 


‘Ghe 
Brooklyn Daily Times 


Member A. B. C. 


Fo ign Representatives 
Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 
New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 
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Seven Years of Advertising 


(Continued from page 245) 


test of the effectiveness of a me- 
dium, we still think that it is a 
fairly reliable index. 

The fact that our advertisements 
are keyed gives us an opportunity 
to make a very thorough analysis 
of the returns from any individual 
advertisement, any series, any 
single medium, or any other unit 
we choose to test. 


Here is the way we work out a 
test campaign: One, two or some- 
times three medium sized cities are 
chosen and we plan a series of ad- 
vertisements to be used there. 
Newspapers are used exclusively, 
since the thing we want is a heavy, 
concentrated local coverage of pop- 
ulation. Of course we choose a 
city where the jobbing connections 
are inviting and where it is pos- 
sible to buy this concentrated cov- 
erage in one or two mediums. 


How We Plan a Try-Out 


Although it has a reputation for 
being hard to break into with some 
types of products, we’ve found St. 
Louis very satisfactory for a metro- 
politan district. For test cities of 
smaller size, we’ve found Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Peoria and De- 
catur, Illinois, and Des Moines, 
Iowa, good. In contrast to these 


there is a certain city in the East. 


which we’ve banned from our test 
list because it is necessary to buy 
space in five different mediums be- 
fore we can secure the right cover- 
age for an adequate test. Most of 
the cities we’ve chosen for try-out 
campaigns have been near to Chi- 
cago, where our home office and 
factory are located. 


During a test campaign we usu- 
ally have a man on the ground— 
one of the contact men we employ 
to work in wide swings in the field, 
mostly in the capacity of adjusting 
unusual situations and taking care 
of special conditions which may 
arise. 

In one of these cities chosen for 
tryout, we may test out a plan for 
sampling through the dealer. In 
another we may try a house-to- 
house method. In the third, the 
sampling may be done through the 


mail. We have had as many as 
six test campaigns running at once 
in twenty different cities. 


If, within a month or so, a cam- 
paign in a certain city shows signs 
of being a productive one, we may 
put the same campaign into other 
cities, just to make the test more 
thorough. Some tests run only 
two or three months; others run 
as long as a year. In occasional 
cases they run even longer than 
that, 


Not until every plan has been 
tested in this fashion does it be- 
come a part of our nation-wide 
campaign. The question naturally 
arises, then, as to whether cam- 
paigns tested locally in this manner 
can be expected to produce in 
other territories with equal satis- 
faction. The answer is, “yes.” At 
least our experience has proved to 
us conclusively that we can operate 
with a fair degree of certainty on 
that basis. So far as our particular 
problem is concerned, people are 
much the same from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. A campaign that pulls in 
Delaware will pull with about the 
same results in Illinois or Wash- 
ington. 


The Same Copy Everywhere 


This principle operates even on 
broader scale. The fact is that 
we use practically the same appeal 
in Pepsodent advertising all around 
the world. Our foreign copy 1s 
essentially the same as that used in 
the States, with allowances made, 
of course, for such changes as are 
absolutely necessary in terminol- 
ogy and correct translation. 

Such a policy as this naturally 
eliminates everything in the char- 
acter of “stunt” advertising. Not 
a month ago a young man came in- 
to my office with what really was 
an excellent plan for a “trick” cam- 
paign, a campaign which I have no 
doubt would have been quite suc- 
cessful in Chicago or New York 
City. But it would never have paid 
out on a national scale. Straight, 
legitimate advertising is the basis 
of our entire plan. 
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One year we chose the state of 
Ohio for a billboard test, the next 
year, California. But the major 
part of our advertising expenditure 
goes for magazine and newspaper 
advertising. Our present combined 
magazine circulation is about 63,- 
000,000. Our newspaper circula- 
tion is about 21,000,000. 


Every year we run one campaign 
in which every newspaper on our 
list—and there are about six hun- 
dred—runs a key in every individ- 
ual advertisement. 


Controlling the Advertising 


Contrary to what you might sup- 
pose, all the mass of data which 
results from such a plan, is not 
nearly so complicated as you might 
think. One girl sorts and charts 
each day’s inquiries, and then a re- 
capitulation is made by weeks, 
months, and for the entire year. 


We have found it profitable to 
make a very complete analysis of 
these figures, for they ultimately 
determine changes in the following 
years expenditures, the retaining 
or dropping of mediums for our 
list, the territories which receive 
extra advertising pressure, and 
sO On. 


The daily report sheet shows the 
medium used, circulation, size of 
advertisement, key number, issue, 
position, number of inquiries, the 
copy used, cost of space, number 
of inquiries and cost per inquiry. 

For the purposes of study we 
have divided our magazines into 
twelve groups under the following 
heads: Educational, farm, frater- 
nal, journal monthlies, journal 
weeklies, juvenile, mail order, mo- 
tion picture, quality, religious, 
women’s publications (including 
fashions), and miscellaneous. This 
gives us a convenient means of 


comparing the results of similar 
mediums. 


Analyses are made both by indi- 
vidual publications and by groups. 
Then a separate analysis is made 
according to returns by geographi- 
cal divisions, by season of the year, 
and by population. 

The returns from every individ- 
ual publication on our list are then 
analyzed according to inquiry cost, 
Circulation, and lines of copy. 
Weighing these three factors in the 


$42,000.00 invested in this 
Building and Equipment 


Everything from heating plant 
to floor covering 
He bought from firms who advertise their prod- | 
uct. He knew them to be reliable because he 


found their advertisements in magazines which 
accept copy worthy of a guarantee. 


Items Purchased 


ee Cn a Ea co ic eccldcceeecnecads $1225.00 

ow ke ge ee re eee 2650.00 

i rr a ee ne eT 600.00 

MN Neatiteutb6es0e0e ees eae eadeeaawesaen 200.00 
CREE PPE EE CE Te Ce 6.00 

OO SCTE ee ee 200.00 

Rev. J. Herman Baughn, M.A. eer IEEE Vavdcunvnege dadeeececaaaes 2400.00 
Pastor De IO * 6. 0 die wende cae a tdowadaas 600.00 
Grayling, Michigan EN CII 6 ao nee cncdadetancduaenecanas 2356.00 
EE TE CORP ee Cee 1300.00 

PR IE oa Vidiande des Vdednenaneneaeeweas 150.00 

| EIR ECE Ce 26.00 

Senay SOMGOD GH a a oe cece ciisicceiin 300.00 


$284,445,000.00 
for New Church 
Buildings in America 
during 


1926 


is the prediction of 
The Architectural 
Forum after its fifth 
annual building 
survey. 


Michelson Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church 
Grayling, Mich. 


Forms for Annual Building Number Close March 5. 
RATE $75 A PAGE 


Use the Right Medium for Selling the Church Field 
20,000 Active Ministers Buy and Read This Magazine Every Month 


THE EXPOSITOR 


The Ministers’ Trade Journal Since 1899 
JOS. M. RAMSEY, Manager 
Send for Sample Copy and Rate"Card 
710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
17 West 42nd Street, New York 37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


MONROE LETTERHEADS— 
increased their results 90% 


The J. A. Stransky Manufacturing Co. of Pukwana, South Dakota, 
recently wrote us: 


“In checking over the letterhead you made for us, we find 
that in a recent competitive test, your letterhead outpulled a 
lithographed letterhead nearly two for one. To be exact, 
3.8% to 2%.” 


Letterheads DO make a selling difference. Just like personal sales- 
men. A well-dressed salesman with a real selling talk outsells an 
ordinary salesman many times over. And when you see the Port- 
folio of MONROE Letterheads, you’ll understand why they can 
increase YOUR business. Send for it—today! 


MONROE LETTERHEAD CORPORATION 
1001 Green Street Huntsville, Ala. 
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Diy POLES E VE ASAI LEDGE BLM IERIE AM: 


“Send for sample Eversharp and this folder’ 


“Twelve ways to 
more business” 


through 


Direct personal advertising 


Retail clerks contests 
Getting prospects names 
Sales contests 

Boosting Summer sales 
Premium merchandising 
Window Display contests 
Reviving old accounts 
Getting new customers 


Interesting jobbers’ salesmen 


Convention souvenirs 
Christmas Remembrances 


Twelve successful sales promotion 
plans that are helping such con- 
cerns as Otis Elevator Co., U.S. 
Gypsum, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
and Bauer & Black, have been 
gathered together in a little folder 
that will be sent to business execu- 
tives requesting them of the 


Industrial Sales Dept. 


The Wahl Company— Chicago 


Manufacturers of 


EVERSHARP wa WAHL PEN 


(Wahl Dealers in Every City) 


Binders 


for Sales 


proportion of about five, three, and 
one, an index figure is developed 
which stands for the relative num- 
ber of returns from that medium. 


From the records we have kept 
we have learned that the cost of 
inquiries shows a practically con- 
stant seasonal variation—the curve 
on the chart shows the same peaks 
and valleys from year to year. 


Another thing these figures have 
taught us is that 99 per cent of 
inquiries to any given advertise- 
ment come in within six months 
after the ad has run. Furthermore, 


rate, so that at the end of a month 
we can forecast with a fair degree 
of accuracy, just what the total 
“pull” will be for any individual 
advertisement. 


That it pays to keep such a de- 
tailed analysis of returns was dem- 
onstrated, for instance, in a certain 
territory where a 25 per cent cut in 
gross advertising investment 
brought only a 7 per cent reduction 
in sales—which showed us that we 
had been over-spending in that par- 
ticular locality. In another case, 
even more striking, we reduced our 
advertising appropriation 25 to 30 


these inquiries come in at a definite © 


per cent. The first year after this, 
we suffered a 16 per cent drop in 
sales in that territory. But the fol. 
lowing year, with exactly the same 
advertising expenditure, sales 
showed a 6 per cent increase. 


Manifestly it would be wrong to 
attribute these results entirely to 
our advertising policy, because 
there were other important factors 
which had a bearing on the sales 
development of these particular 
areas, such as, in one case, a pecu- 
liar industrial condition which 
existed. But the figures on the re- 
sults of the advertising helped us 
materially in understanding the 
problems which arose there. 


Last year in January we faced a 
rise of $45,000 in advertising rates, 
when our appropriation was prac- 
tically the same as it was the year 
before. Naturally this meant that 
some medium had to be dropped 
from our list. The showing on our 
re-cap sheets determined which 
were to be dropped and which re- 
tained. 


It is not to be inferred from this 
that we buy space exclusively on 
inquiry cost. We do not. The 
character and geography of the 


The Ratio Between Circulation and 
Inquiries According to Population 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 


Management 


Each binder will hold thir- 
teen copies of the magazine. 
Each issue as_ received 
can be easily and securely 
fastened in the binder which 
will open flat like a book. 


Made of heavy durable ma- 
terial, bound in Super-Finish 
Art Leather. The cover is 
finished in two-tone dark 
brown Spanish grain with 
lettering and panels in 
antique bronze. 


You will want a binder for 
your desk or library. 


Price, $2.00 each, postpaid 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


MAGAZINE 
Chicago, Ill. 


Farms and under 


2,500 population 2,500 to 10,000 10,000 to 25,000 


Per cent 
circulation 26.6 16.8 10.3 

Per cent 

inquiries 32.6 13.6 11.8 

25,000 to 100,000 100,000 to 500,000 Over 500,000 

Per cent 

circulation 15.2 15.2 15.8 

Per cent 

inquiries 13.7 14.4 13.9 


(This particular medium was one in the group of women’s publications.) 


Averages for all Women’s Publications 


Farms and under 


2,500 population 2,500 to 10,000 10,000 to 25,000 


Per cent 
circulation 48.6 9.00 6.6 
Per cent 
inquiries 27. $17 11.1 
25,000 to 100,000 100,000 to 500,000 Over 500,000 
Per cent 
circulation 9.8 10.5 15.5 
Per cent 


inquiries 14.7 16.9 18.9 
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‘his, circulation are heavy items in the 2 ————— ary er _— 


Pin consideration. However, suppose DEERING 
fol- we find the cost of inquiries for 
— one paper in the women’s publica- 
les tion group more than twice the 
cost of inquiries from any other 
g to member of that group. Then we 
y to begin to ask questions about that 
ause JF particular medium to see whether 
tors we should not drop it from our list. 
sales 


Another superstition which our 


ular figures exploded was the one con- 
say cerning the difference in pulling 
hich power between the so-called “mail 
rps order” marron and ——— of INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
the other type. We have had ad- - : 

the vertising space salesmen tell us ee oe & sales 

' time and time again that only 
eda — small town people will answer in- 
ates, [= quiry advertising. We know for a € r 
yrac- FF fact that this is not true. h 
year Take the figures on one medium 18 Mu tip e a 
that under the analysis on the opposite 
pped F page, according to the size of the e 
1our & city: The figures in the top row 
hich & represent per cent of circulation 1terature Rack 
h re- of the magazine in territories of 

ei. 

“this - teste Ge ee _ is one of the many kinds of Dealer Helps used by the 
y on cent of the total number of inquir- International Harvester Company to promote the effi- 
The ies received from the same units. cient distribution of their consumer literature through 
the oe ee ee dealers. This and various other kinds of Dealer Helps 

| a higher proportionate return on and methods of distributing them are fully described in 
wisi inquiries than the larger do in the the book, “How We Distribute Dealer Helps,” written 

case of a single medium, the aver- by five prominent advertisers. 


age of the group shows a decid- 


edly lower proportion of inquiries 
from the smaller communities than FREE 
any of the other population divi- 
sions, A remarkable book on Dealer 


) | Perhaps these examples suggest | Helps for Sales and Advertis- 


h : ‘ 7 ing Executives. Written by 
ow we have used the inquiry Te€- | men who know through years 


turns from our advertising as an 
intelligent help in planning our 
yearly sales and advertising pro- 
grams. 


of experience and through the 
handling of advertising appro- 
priations running-up into hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 
Brimful of practical, proven 


sales ideas which will help all 
who are selling through dealers 
to better their dealer contacts 


Northwest Ad Clubs and thereby increase sales. Sent 


FREE without obligation. 
Hold Conference 


Feature addresses at the Mid- ' 
winter Conference of Northwest | ---—------------------—--- -- 22 a ------ 


Use the Coupon, please. 


, Advertising Clubs, which held i i i 
g Clubs, which was he Multiplex Display Fixture Company 

at the Hotel Winthrop in Tacoma, 925 N. Tenth St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington, on February 6, were Gentlemens 
“Tie Up Between Advertising and Kindly send, entirely without obligation, 
Marketing,” by Profeasor Henry your FREE BOOK described above. 
Burd, of the University of Wash- IR 6. sk once nn Keieeicdes tedadiusiessctee we a 
ington, and “Merchandising as a IID ia ih da cis sc teca Rats hen dead she wa ciate Abate eee ein ee eds 
Basis Industry,” by Harry Schott, DEB ios hia Se ae Eh os Dk RS ah eRe ae 
director of the West Coast Lum- CG 5 

_ bermen’s Association. | MVC sete ener Cetdiuceetiede gee umes custgeamenedesad 1: | de 
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BIGGER-BETTER-MORE ORDERS 


With Salesmen’s Samples Conveniently Carried 
Qu ickly, Attractively, Disp oe 


A $100.00 Album of photographs in 
colors shows how many nationally sor 
known houses sell more Boods - eee 
sent prepaid to. any re-" <<. %, 

sponsible concern, oy 

without obliga- 

tion, except 

toretun. = | 


This business 

exists and pros- 

pers because it’s the 

only organization in the 

world devotin3, its sole 

efforts to the perfection of the 

Sample Case KNICKERBOCKER 
‘‘Made-Right’’ recognized as a 
powerful distinct sales producin3, factor. 


“THESE SAMPLE CASE PROBLEM SOLVERS /NV/TE YOU TO ADDRESS 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


ESTABLISHED !900 


226-236 N.Clinton St., Chicago?Illinois 


I You Think You Could Put Some 


Real Effort and Enthusiasm into 
Selling Dartnell Materials—If You 
Can Talk Intelligently to Big Men— 


We’d Like to Get in Touch With You 


er 


We can, at the present time, add to our sales organiza- 
tion, Staff Representatives in several of the sales centers 
through the country. ~ ~ We are seeking the services 
of wide-awake, energetic men—not necessarily experi- 
enced salesmen, but men who have the personality and 
ability to talk WITH sales and advertising executives. 
~~ It is mot necessary that you should have had experi- 
ence in our business, but YOU MUST HAVE the ability 
and disposition to work. We can put the right man in 
the way of earning a good living from the start; good 
men have earned and are earning $5,000 and even more 
per year. You would have this chance with an excellent 
opportunity to increase it as you develop. Ours is a 
straight commission compensation plan, but with coopera- 
tion which enables you to produce a satisfying, immediate 
revenue. Address, 


ie DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sales Department 


Exporters Discuss 
European Fields 


A smoker conference of the 
Boston Export Round Table js 
scheduled for March 5 at the Bos. 
ton City Club Auditorium, accord- 
ing to the recent announcement of 
Walter F. Wyman, of the Carter’s 
Ink Company, who is honorary 
chairman of the organization. 


Four prominent American au- 
thorities on Europe are being 
brought to Boston for the event: 
Chauncey Depew Snow, manager 
of the foreign commerce depart- 
ment of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce; Thomas W. Pelham, 
director of sales of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company; Ernst B. 
Filsinger, export manager of Law- 
rence and Company, and Warren 
L. Hoagland, foreign sales mana- 
ger of the L. C. Smith and Broth- 
ers Typewriter Company. 

This confe.ence, it is reported, 
is demanded by exporters because 
Europe’s rapidly recuperating mar- 
kets present new problems and 
new opportunities, 


Direct Mail Advertisers to 


Meet at Detroit 


The board of governors of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, in session in New York City, 
January 29, chose Detroit, Michi- 
gan, for the October, 1926, con- 
vention. Among other cities from 
which invitations were received 
were Des Moines, Peoria, Milwau- 
kee, Memphis, Asheville, West 
Baden, Indiana, and Chicago. 

The October convention will be 


held in the new Masonic Temple in 
Detroit. 


Editor, Sales Management: 


Thank you very much for s0 
generously and scientifically com- 
ing to my rescue with data con- 
cerning securing of salesmen’s C0- 
operation on advertising. This 
data has been splendid and I shall 
be able to gather points which will 
apply nicely. Will return it to you 
shortly. —Raymond T. Carver, The 
Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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Are Jobbers Dead? 


(Continued from page 250) 


that he must have the goods for 
one of his good customers. So we 
went to the expense of packing the 
special package for him and deliv- 
ered it the following day. Shortly 


‘after the first of the year there 


came a request that we take back 
one dozen jars, as he had sold only 
one dozen of them to his customer; 
he stated that he could not afford 
to keep the remaining jars on hand 
as he had no sale for them. He 
was so insistent and the matter 
was so small in monetary value 
that we allowed him to return the 
one dozen jars. 

Not only is the problem of re- 
turned goods considerably less 
prevalent when distribution is se- 
cured through the chains, but then 
too, there is not the annoying ne- 
cessity of shipping in small lots 
and broken packages. When the 
turnover theory reaches a stage 
where jobbers insist upon manu- 
facturers shipping in parcel post 
lots, then its disadvantages out- 
weigh its advantages. 


Why We Favor Chains 
But perhaps the biggest argu- 


ment in favor of the chain stores 


is their superior retail merchandis- 
ing ability. Jobbers’ customers, 
the independent retailers, as a 
class, rank far below most chain 
stores, They buy an order of mer- 
chandise, stack it up on the shelves 
and complain to the jobber when 
it doesn’t move, the jobber in turn 
complaining to the manufacturer. 
Chain store methods of pricing and 
display, on the other hand, insure 
maximum sales. 


Of course, chain stores do cut 
prices, but manufacturers have no 
assurance that the independents 
will hold to the established resale 
prices either, the difference being 
that they usually revise their prices 
upwards, retarding the sales, while 
the chains cut prices to build up 
greater volume. I know of one in- 
stance where a fancy grocer in 
Chicago, buying from a jobber, 
charges seventy-five cents for a can 
of our goods which the chains are 
selling for forty-nine cents. He 
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claims that his overhead is so 
much higher that he must have 100 
per cent margin. His higher price 
increases sales resistance, natu- 
rally, and he buys in much smaller 
quantities than the chains, yet he 
refuses to handle our line unless 
he can get his price of seventy-five 
cents, in spite of the fact that, by 
a special arrangement, his cost is 
thirty-eight cents, exactly the same 
as that of the chain stores. 


For these reasons we have come 
to the conclusion that distribution 
of our products is secured much 
more satisfactorily through chain 
stores than through jobbers. We 
cannot, of course, sell to all the 
chains, but in localities where they 
are available, we give them pref- 
erence over jobbers. If we could 
line up most of the chains through- 
out the country, they could take 
care of our entire output and, un- 
less jobbers revise their tactics, 
chains will grow to a point where 
they can absorb the entire output 
of a great many manufacturers like 
ourselves, 


At the present time the only 
advantage independent retailers 
have over the chain stores is their 
ability to give greater service, ex- 
tending credit and making deliv- 
eries. As they gradually drop 
these types of service, their value 
to their communities also dimin- 
ishes and they are not good enough 
merchants to compete with chain 
stores on even terms. If they are 
weeded out, as a great many of 
them are, the importance of job- 
bers will decline with them, and 
the jobbers’ place will be taken by 
chain stores or other agencies 
which are equipped to give manu- 
facturers a wider outlet for their 
products. 


W. C. Calkins, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of Calkins and Holden, Inc., 
of New York City, spoke on “Mon- 
key Wrenches, Brass Tacks and 
Other Hardware” at a recent meet- 
ing of the Hartford, Connecticut, 
Advertising Club. 


Are you 
the man? 


—we want as assistant general 
salesmanager of one of the 
largest tea importing and coffee 
roasting houses on the Pacific 
Coast? 


If you are the man we have in mind— 


(1) You are making good now as an 
executive in a sales organization. 
(2) You are around 35, with a sea- 
soned training in merchandising to 
the grocery trade. (A working knowl- 
edge of teas and coffees is desirable, 
but not essential.) 


(3) You know how to handle men. 
And, most important of all, you have 
a vital interest in selling problems. 

Give all details in your first letter — such as 


age, education, experience, past earnings, etc. 
All in strict confidence. Address 


BOX 1024 
Sales Management 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Sales Executive Seeks 
Connection 


The services of a big caliber ex- 
ecutive is available. Has been 
successful in building and direct- 
ing sales organizations. Has a 
thorough understanding of adver- 
tising and merchandising. 


He is an American, thirty-eight, 
married, and_ seeks’ connection 
where he may apply his ability in 
a field offering unlimited opportun- 
ity for the future, either in an 
existing business or in building a 
new one. Compensation preferably 
salary and bonus. All negotiations 
confidential. 


Box 1026 


Sales Management 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Who’s Who In | 
Canadian Advertising 


If you have anything to sell to the na- 
tional advertisers of Canada you will wel- 
come the new edition of this directory con- 
taining firm names, addresses, names of 
products, names of advertising managers 
and agencies employed. Bound in leather, 
200 pages, $25 postpaid. An annual issued 
by the publishers of 


Marketing 


Obtainable only from 
MARKETING PUBLISHERS LIMITED 
4 East Wellington Street Toronto, Canada 
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How Feltman & Curme 
Recruit Men 
(Continued from page 262) 


“Each man has. a protected ter- 
ritory. One of our salesmen re- 
turned a $14 commission check to 
us a short time ago with the ex- 
planation that he didn’t have any 
record of making the sale. We 
later learned that he had simply 
left some of our literature with a 
woman who hadn’t given him time 
to talk to her and she had ordered 
direct from us. Cases such as that 
sell the men more firmly on the 
house and keep them satisfied with 
their jobs and working the same 
territories month after month. 

“We give the men just enough 
territory for them to cover every 
three months. By the end of three 
months we figure that the territory 
is ripe to be worked over again, as 
repeat business will be just about 
falling due. Our man in Ocala, 
Florida, closed one of the largest 
single orders for shoes we ever re- 
ceived from a retail salesman when 
he sold fifty-seven pairs to the fore- 
man of a construction company. 
When the salesman went over that 
ground again he not only resold 
many of the men who had received 
shoes from the foreman, but he 
also sold to their families and 
friends. We have no fear that this 
man will be willing to give up his 
territory very soon.” 


GeneralOutdoorAppoints 
Winsor in St. Louis 


Fred E. Winsor has resigned as 
executive secretary of the Adver- 
tising Club of St. Louis to accept 
a position as local sales manager 
of the General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Company, of St. Louis. Mr. 
Winsor has served as club secre- 
tary for the past three years, com- 
ing to the club from the Chamber 
of Commerce, whose advertising he 
handled for some time. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE 


INCREASES SALES 


If your salesmen could show skeptical prospects the 
testimonial letters and orders which you receive from 
satisfied customers, it would remove doubt and get the 
order. Don't leave testimonial letters lying idle in your 
files— give them to your men and increase your salcs 
thru their use. Write for samnles and prices 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 35 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


SALES PROMOTION 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


MAKE MORE SALES BY MAIL AT LESS 
cost. My services have helped sell millions 
in merchandise for Butler Brothers, largest 
wholesalers in America. Kelly Sales System, 
Minneapolis, noted for intensive sales methods, 
use my inquiry-reply plan. For Bonnet-Brown, 
Chicago, sold one campaign, $48,000 in service 
sold previously by men only—advertising cost 
only 1 3-4%. Single mailing my plan put Candy 
Manufacturer on his feet instantly. Handle copy 
any line business from sales letters, broadsides, 
dealer help folders to complete charted campaigns. 
Watch my articles in Sales Management, Mail- 
bag and other business magazines. Insure effec- 
tiveness your letters and advertising with ex- 
pert counsel. My fees reasonable; profitable 
investment. Free consultation. Write Victor 
Klebba, 232 East Erie, Chicago. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 26 years for clients by my direct-mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual vol- 
ume increased ten-fold in twelve months. An- 
other, from an initial expenditure of $720, de- 
veloped in four years sales by mail of half mil- 
lion yearly. Ten years sales promotion man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge avenee Buffalo. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


~ ADVERTISING ~ MANAGER—A CHICAGO 
department store wants a young sales and ad. 
vertising manager who has initiative and js 
resourceful. He must be a producer—a builder 
of sales. He must like hard assignments, for 
ours is all of that. To the man who can qual- 
ify, we offer a permanent connection with 
advancement commensurate with his ability, 
Only those who have actually managed sales 
and advertising for department stores of rec. 
ognized size need apply. Explain fully past 
experience. State age and salary expected, 
Your reply will be treated confidentially. Box 
1027, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ay. 
enue, Chicago. 


WANTED—By Mid-West manufacturer mak- 
ing a line of goods for the best class of clothing 
and men’s furnishing goods stores, a man who 
is capable of going on the road, selling goods 
himself, and hiring and training salesmen for 
various territories. The line is one of the 
best in its class and nationally known, but re 
quires good hard work. Won’t pay big money 
to start nor make contracts, but there is an op- 
portunity here for a man of real ability. Give 
experience. Write fully. All communications 
confidential. Address Box 1030 care of Sales 
ase 4660 Ravenswood Ave., , Chicago, — 


AGEN CY WA NTED_ 


BRANCH MANAGER-—Splendid opportunity 
for a man with sales and executive experience 
to manage a branch of a well known eastern 
manufacturer, selling direct to the dealer a na- 
tionally advertised product that repeats through- 
out the year. Must be qualified to direct sales 
activities of sales force and manage office and 
warehouse activities. In answering give full 
particulars as to age, experience, and salary ex- 
pected, sending photograph with application. 
Address Box 1022, Sales Management, 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED—EASTERN > DISTRIBUTORSHIP. 
A thoroughly efficient sales organization, with 
knowledge of both dealer and direct-to-consumer 
selling, having handled one line exclusively for 
the past five years in the Metropolitan District 
of New York City and nearby territory, is seek- 
ing a change, in which the same force and abil- 
ity which has earned its present success, will 
lead to greater returns. Will consider any line 
wanting real distribution in this territory. Box 
1028, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 
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